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Etchingham 


» ex, wh ‘ entitled 1 vrite on the subiect 
oa Pas +, ‘ } ) 

contributes a very striking paper to the July number 

the Nineteenth Centw It is not in the ehtest 

leuTet p tical o1 ( nceerned vith economical o1 

ther theork Ii we were asked to put a long article into a 
stele we wonld <n : ‘ an ‘ 

nutsl we would summarise it as a plea for using agriculture 

not for the sake of the faddist, but for the manufacture of food 

Mr. Malden looks at every farm as a great food factory. and it 

5 + . idiculous o } } that 1 1 } ni! ] 1] 

eem as nid 1 l te nim lat peopie she d advocate small 

holdings and spade husbandry as it would be for a cotton 

spinner to go back to the hand-loom His opinions about 

mall holdings will startle mem { those who advecate them 
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Unfortunately,” he says, “small holdings have become a 
matter for party politicians to juggle with, and their economi 
value has been placed in a distorted manner before the public.” 
He recalls the fact that when the Small Holdings Act was 
passed, farmers were reproached with selfishness because they 
regarded the issue as very doubtful, to say the least. He also 
reminds his readers that small holdings in England are no new 
thing, and that every farmer of age and experience has wit- 
nessed the hard and penurious struggle of men trying to earn 
a livelihood from a small patch of ground. ‘‘ Nothing that has 
been done,’’ says Mr. Malden, “ leads to the hope that the 
indiscriminate parcelling out of the land into small lots generally 
throughout the country is for the individual’s or the country’s 
benefit." He gets at the very root of a popular fallacy when 
he shows how small holding is confounded with intensive 
cultivation ; whereas the best intensive cultivation is done 
on a very large scale. Fruit growing under glass and 
market gardening, where they succeed, are done with a 
tremendous amount of capital. He disposes of French gardening 
with the remark that growing lettuces, bulbs and minor crops, 
which merely meet the calls of luxury, is all right as far as 
it goes, but the demand is necessarily small and soon 
fulfilled. 

It must not be thought from this that Mr. Malden’s papet 
is merely destructive in spirit. On the contrary, it very power- 
fully advocates a decided policy, and this policy has its key in 
the following sentence: ‘‘ What is needed to give substantial 
aid is that which affects millions of acres out of the fifty-six 
millions utilised in Great Britain.” In other words, it is farming 
on a great scale. He points out the great changes which have 
taken place in English agriculture without attracting much 
notice except on the part of those who are experts. As an 
instance, he refers to the unsatisfactory condition of the oat 
crop. After 1879 the cheapness of wheat caused many farmers 
to substitute oats for that crop. The result is that now much 
land has grown oat-sick. In other words, it has grown oats 
too frequently, and has become infested with eelworms, so that 
‘tulip root ”’ has ruined thousands of acres for this crop. Too 
frequently cropping also has encouraged the frit-fly. Along 
with these disadvantages has come a shortened demand fo1 
oats owing to the general substitution of mechanical for horse 
power, and at the same time new land in foreign countries is 
often very well situated to oat-growing, so that there is always 
cheap importation. To miss a great deal of argument and come 
to the substance of the paper, what Mr. Malden means by 
the greater agriculture is : (1) Potato-growing, which he supports 
not only for the food supply, but for the production of alcohol 
as a motive power for internal-combustion engines and for by 
products for cattle food. (2) Sugar beet for the manufacture 
of sugar and by-products for cattle food. (3) Motor tractors 
on the land, utilising in peace-time alcohol for agricultural 
purposes using stored alcohol for farm, industrial and 
military traction in war-time. (4) The manufacture of nitrogen 
from air manures, the object of this being “to ensure a 
sufficiency of manure in peace and war at moderate outlay 
to place a check on the powerful combines controlling nitr 
genous manures, which, owing to ccmbinations, are rapidly 
rising in price, and with greater calls would be so high that the 
industries on the farm would not be able to use them pro 
fitably.”” The connection between these units is thus shown 

1) Potato spint and motors are directly associated. (2) 
Potato-growing and beet-growing lend themselves to an easy 
association tending to their cheaper growth, as well as to the 
better manipulation of the crop, than is possible where they are 
grown independently. (3) Motor tractors are eminently suited 
to work the land deeply for these crops ; also for hauling crops 
to factories, and for general haulage work. (4) Manure beyond 
that at present made on the farm is imperative. The supply 
of town manure diminishes rapidly with the displacement of 
horses by motors. Manure manufacture must not be left in 
the hands of the strong combines, which are antagonistic to 
agriculture.”’ 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait this week is of Lady Petre, formerly Miss 
( ) Catherine Boscawen, only daughter of the Hon. John 
and Lady Margaret Boscawen, who married Lionel George 
Carroll Petre, sixteenth baron, on June 28th. 


eo” it is particularly requested that no permissions to pi graph hou 
gardens ov livestock on behalt of Country Lire be granted. ¢ pt whe ii 
HAl+ ;¢ 7 ; ; ; r ; ; . }. 
application is made from the ces of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if thev u i rward the corr 
spondence ai once to him 
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ORD LANSDOWNE will probably derive from = Mr 
Hugh Aronson’s letter in our “ Correspondence ’” pages 
instruction of a kind not intended by the writer. 
[he latter is under the domination of catch 
word such as “the feudal spirit” and the tied 

house.” By his argument elementary schoolmasters must 
eroan under the feudal system because they live in rent-free 


cottages to which they are “ tied.””. When a railway company 
provides houses for its staff, is it treating them as cattle? The 
phrase “‘ tied cottage’ is a very silly one—it might be applied 
to any dwelling let on a half-yearly or yearly tenancy. In point 
if fact, where agricultural labourers are best off, that Is to sa\ 
in the North of England, they are tied by an 
twelve months, and usually tied to live in a cottage tor the 
same period. Yet they are the most migratory, because the) 
are in the habit of changing tarms every May term, and thus 


engagement ol 


the, secure ten times the independence ot the less 
enterprising Southern labourer, who clings to his littl 
village. Of course, our remarks were intended to apply 


exclusively to agricultural workers. <A totally different problem 
irises in regard to the miscellaneous village population. M 
\ronson’s village valuable and interestin But 
surely the roadsmen, chauffeurs, grooms and gardeners, mill 
inds and bakers, even the coal carter, ought to be able t 
I What wages are the 
with those paid last yea 


Statistics are 


themselves. 
( ompare 


take care ol 
do they 


vetting, and 


hey 


We imagine that Mr. Aronson’s village is situated in the 
County of Hertfordshire, and if so, it would indeed be interest 
ing to have full details as to the progress that is being made 
Are the labourers in the way of working out their own salvation 

ire they not We remember some months ago Lord 
Salisbury himself made a reference to labourers receiving twelve 
hillings a week. Now, a personal friend of the writer of th 
note is dealing with the case practically at this very moment 
He has bought six hundred acres 
voing to cultivate, beginning on September 29th 


a little estate ot some five ol 


indeed 


he has taken over some of the land alread) and has 
therefore come face to face with the facts Labour is bot! 
lear and difficult to obtain. His ofter to the men was a pounce 


1 week in cash, and they want a cottage as well It has been 


most difficult to find hands for saving the enormous crop of hay 


his veal During the winter there were scarcely any applicants 
tor jobs with the steam threshing-machines— a sure indication 
that employment is fairly plentiful. These being the facts 
is it not evident that the men are getting into a verv strong 
ind independent position ? 

Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton gives employers of labour some 
iluable advice in a letter which she has sent to the Tim 
ducational Supplement.”” She might have chosen for het 
xt the old saw about square pegs and round holes. It is 
{ten said that parents and guardians do not exercise sufficient 
ire in finding for children the places most suitable to them 

Mrs. Brereton holds that the employers ire also to blame 
because “ the raw material for their mancraft is picked up in 
i way they would never dream of picking up material for then 
looms and furnaces.”’ She describes various schemes where 
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vocational education is given For instance, the one started 


under the guidance of Sir Corbet Woodall, Governor of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company In this the lads pass a novitiat« 
under experienced foremen, working on materials that ar 


used in the homes of the public and not on mere 


apparatus made to perfect their technical skill 


cl tually to he 


and afterwards 


to be cast on the scrap heap. Every employer of labour might 
in his own way, humble or otherwise, do much to make his met 
more etticient by choosing very carefully as beginners only 
those who have a capacity fitting them for his particular craft 


wanted further ev 
to-day have been at 
afternoon to see the match in the 

championship between Mr. McLoughlin, the young American 
and Mr. Parke, the Irishman who earned undvyin 
fame last winter by conquering the great Mr. Norman Brookes 
in Australia, and added to it the other day by beating Mi 
Wilding in a Northern tournament Never was there such ai 
air of only partially suppressed excitement, ne 

at Wimbledon \!| court the 
rows several deep, enduring agonies of heat and cramp 
for the great game to 
Maenair and Mrs 
long-drawn-out 
in the last set, to say 
too delighted for 


An\ body Who 
t lawn 


Mi mday 


dence ot tie popularity 
Wimbledon ol 


} 
semu-fina Ot the 


tennis should 


champion 


] 


eT such a crow 


round the spectators stood 
Waitin 
It is no disparagement to Mi 


who fought out a 


begin 
Sterry most gallant an 
betorehand 
that the 


eithet 


tussle running to vantage imu 


onlookers would have heen only 


lady to win if only they would make 


way for the two gentlemen who were to succeed them. Of the 
four left in for the semi-final one (Mr. Kreuzer) was a German 
one (Mr. McLoughlin) an American, one (Mr. Doust) an Aus 
tralian, so that Mr. Parke was the remaining hope of the Britis] 
Isles 

When at last the match did begin it was tremendousl\ 


exciting, and yet in one sense it was disappointin Mr. Parke 
is a very fine plaver, but from the very beginning it seemed 
too much to hope that he should win. Mr. MecLoughlin’s 
was so fast and kicked so terrifically, his second service w 


SCT VICE 
fitth behind the first, and he so promptly up at the net after it 
like a flash of lightning that he seemed always certain to win 
his service game. Mr. Parke, trv he never so gamely 
bound to lose a service game now and ag 
he drove magnificently, and in the 
had something the best of his 


alwav:s 
un, and then, although 


back-hand strokes at least 


was 


adversary, the set appeared a 


good as ove And so, indeed, it proved Mr. McLoughlin 
had just the inside turn and won three sets in succession, nevet 
easily, and yet alwavs, as it seemed, with something in hand 


More glorious serving and volleying it would be hard to imagin 
ind if the spectators disappointed they at 
recognised: the splendour of the conqueror’ 
McLoughlin had no difficulty in defeating M1 


wert any rate 


play M1 
Doust in. th 


final on Wedne sdayv by three sets to love 
CHI \NALYSI 
Armoured in arrogance of youth 
You look on life, assaying het 
Sw lightly thi or that for trutl 
Instancing her your arbiter 
And coldly measure het 
She stands before you mute, her an 


hter of her face 


You re t« thi frail alari 
And moralise the modest grace 
Ch here | dwelling-place 
()) it} \ e the dav when ‘ 
No longer patient of your jest 
(¢ ‘ you ( ly with me ke 
Conf Ol hh ine blow bel 
\n o ( Icke nh bre 1 
Joun Di \ 
Under any circumstances much sympathetic interest would 


be excited by the serious tllness of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, but the 
circumstance under which his intestinal trouble was eithe 
cle Ve oped or received are such as to lend peculiar patho to the 


ecurrenct After many vears’ abstention from his favourit 
ume Mr. Lyttelton on Wednesday played in a match got up 
for charitable purposes It was characteristic of him to do li 
ery best He staved in longer than anvbody else, and vet 
nearl\ attained his century but at what cost! Whatever 
mav have been the true cause of his illne t necessitated 
serious operation, and until he is out of danger In ise wil 


be watched with the 


svmpathetic ey Ol 
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é r ere 1 Mr. Altred | ls e beval tound a condensed list of the other principal champion- 
eading part in pub ftail Sportsme! ive iVs ps They show how keen is the competition among breeders 
ed hit f pedigree stock In the S isses a different complexi 
Vas riven DY the fact that Lord Rothschild Was 
é iestion of the best kind | t ve to trout much less tormidable competitor han usual owing to the 
vere the ire nursed and ked after 1s one that depletion of his stud at the now famous Spring Sale Th 
many people in the country are asking themselves at horses were, on the whole, hardly up to the Doncaster standard 
ent time The sual 1 n t provide them with ts but the cattle particularly surpasst | those of anv recent show 

efuse horse-flesh, and it is asserted that in this they were, of course, excluded from Doncaste1 It was the more 

is fashi they fare better and put on weight mort remarkable because of the astonishingly large number of beasts 


than with any other kind of nutriment. It is almost snipped for abroad since the embargo was removed. The 


lispute, however, that it has the great disadvantage extent of the British possession in cattle could scarcely be more 
heir fl npalatabl \n alternative food effectively illustrated. 
D red m Grimsby, al possibly from het 

tre ' Om BS ipply, in the form of small sea fs! \ renewed efiort is being made, by the drafting of a 
1 there 1s mM demand human food Rea these Parliamentary Bill, to rouse interest in the registration of 

ab than the Iry of larger f ind it is to be regretted irchitects As things are, anyone mavy call himself architect 

ey should not be allowed to remain in the sea to assist ind plunge into the profession without possessing anv educ: 
lin ur nati nas! nh lood supply when the) me 1 tion whatever in this most exacting art. The general public is 
ty. But since th nave ft . ‘ renta n not protected from such unqualihed and incompetent persons 
NE OPCrations, I< iS Deer that tney Sow serv Architects have the spending of vast sums of public money 
t food t 1 that they shoud bt sted, and i the trout ind their work intimately affects not only our health and 
innibal diet do not p pal ICKIY as Whel comtort ut the artistic amenities of civic and private lif 

1 horseflesh, it erta ne ire much mor We are protected by law from unqualified doctors and lawyers 
ind it is proposed that the law shall also provide that architects 

shall satisfy a statutory bod) {f their fitness before they are 

nN e VU {orp mp 

At the mom aie eromarionns The situation bristles with difficulties, because architecture 

earns hope , \ correspondent hrst of all an art, and the examination-room ts not the best 

Ss Dre . th cident in a wy that shows a place to test artistic proficiency It seems reasonable, howevet 
roiam wes itesd her Maine Mathininken Bi, that some definite standard of efficiency in scientific knowledg: 
vammed the IS pe ! 1 her-General Henck ind practical skill shall bn recognised Such a standard exists 
his inspect the London University Officers’ Trainin n the examinations of the bodies which represent the profession, 
» Blude Park on Saturday afternoon. His horse. under inclit is claimed that they should be endowed with legal sanction. 


inti\ 

ed te 
nec 
tainin 

} it 


il 


i 


not d bed ood ond Males Some foreign countries and British colonies have already 
\ Ww clescribe “ ed ine lar 
: ne art ; lentiv afraid thet stablished registration, and its adoption in this country should 
' me i j vas ¢ \ 1d ial . , 
‘ ‘ hing , do much to hasten the establishment of architectural educa 
J rit I ind | tla iis lt wheretore ; 
‘ ‘ wen ; which if tion on sound lines. Due regard must necessarily be given t 
‘ \ if ml . i is Wi j 
; . he cla S « . | dv 1 ‘ ) lhed SssIONns 
np. It came down heavily on its head and aims of men already in practic to th allied protession 
ae, a Tia t engineering and surveving and to the building interests, 
nd Major Meiklejohn also w thrown on his 
-_ feat 4 ] fractur f 4} . mit these points art capable of adjustment Chere 1s a certain 
vha ired to be a cture of the sku ' 
‘ +] f , “ae ealousy of “ close ’’ professions, but if it can be proved that the 
( { t ‘ i ‘ ‘ 


oy status of the art of architecture can be raised by registratior 


e lay pubhie will be the gainers in the long run 


South Devon, be correct, energetic measures \ VILLAGE IDYLI 


leal the tt el The writer sa\ tha he rm te h gone t 
1 y by tehn ) nal hyste ad ti 
ery DY } Te ) ina che\ In flowered hat and Sunday gow! 
ed lestitution by the extent 1 Whe! ‘ 
1 Het rolden putter nd eggs two score 
the by-law e D n Sea Fisheries Com , 
Sufficient 1 pav the rent and mor 
n then il ton th The, 
B las al ck for the trouble wh 
! wots and vear « nyshore el 
} VI ! I rs wite come he I 
l tie ( iims t have eritiedt 
I “| ‘ ) eason with thei 


j 
‘ait alene li 
ha The i ‘ t niieer | he 1st \nd overt he s eS « n nal 
, e but slendk I Mildma ippe Leaps blue-eved Roger le ' 
t ( ( ( port Lh cl lithe n nd twen me 
Mr. F. B. M na e House Comm But he ‘ ( | ' 
t t I ta 1 prevaient ~ le ri swe ] ‘ 
} \ i thre ed 
| i 1 ! } } 
: : , t Thos \ ‘ ~ ‘ ( ad 
V FEC , rect en us many of the Phe churt , hand tl < 
fruits and fi ve \t the ann , - 
Linn rT | n e ; ‘ 
' ) While the ‘ te | ‘ 
Ix Bene ( 
j 
] Vi | m ’ | 
t Tie aestitu tl ll ( CTs 
1 ‘ ; +} 
low irdeners, tor v e benefit the Institution sir Thomas Jackson's informal report on the condition « 
“SE at a weed 
li pit reasin plions 1 vear, there st. Paul’s Cathedral will do little to allay the growing anxiety 


many 


thorou lest ndidat innot s to the safety of the fabri Sir Francis Fox and Mi 


lye liclent money not availabl Macartney are doing all that seems possible to solidify the loos« 


ed or intirm vardenet is not been brought rubble of walls and piers by grouting them with liquid cement 

wr fault of the ut it is doubtful how far that will remove the danget The 
resent weakness dates from the lavin f a deep sewer in the 

the Kin to be mong man vater-logged sand beneath the clay bed on which Wren made his 
the Brist x . nh winni the foundations The disturbance { this sand, which mav be 


Shorthorn vil Windsor Bell It ind probably is still continuing, has caused cracks in the dom«e 


because cattle wa particularly strong feature mers Sir Thomas Jackson wisely dismisses the undet 


But the pasture it Windsor appear to be mnning of foundations as a solution, and seems to relv on an 
idapted he vinning type ot xtension of the present remedies whereby the fabric mav be 
t 1 and Wu lward VIL. scored many n efttect, turned into a monolith, and thus sink further, if that 
t the \W Iso eifet On another pat - mevitabl vithout rupture 


1 ot 
eT\ 
Mi 
ent 
he 
the 
» his 
be 
OMe 
det 
1 an 
be 
that 


taking them for a marching army 
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SHEEP IN THE SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


AN anyone tancy a typical British landscape in July 
the thermometer at eighty-two in the shade, and 
no sheep? In the low-lying country the very 
presence ol a flock seems to add to the heat. They 
march along the highway panting and jostling one 

nother, curious combinations of fatness and energy, raising as 
ev go a white cloud of dust visible at a great distance, so that 
Don Quixote of the hour might very well be excused for mis 


In the fields thev seek t 


take advantage of everv inch of shade, pressing close to the 


dgerow or extending themselves within the vale of shadows 


IN SUMMI 





cast by any tree, however thin and bare it may be fo look 


upon them Is inevitably to feel a repugnance to action and t 
imitate the silly creatures as far as one can. Yet by a strane 


coincidence they suggest coolness, too. Whoever has been 


in the habit of seeing the sun rise, or even of following him 
closely, knows how cool and happy the sheep are in the early 
morning very individual must speak from his own recolle: 


tion, and the thought of sheep on a summer morning carries 
the mind of the writer back to very early days In a hot, dry 
summer the trout of the hill-brooks could only be obtained 


in those cool hours that immediately precede and follow thi 


R-TIME. 
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set. What a fresh and shining world had point to rest were now being chivied downward by the shepherd 
j the earliest rising of all the rustic crew The sheep were Too 
much accustomed to him to be flurried or frightened. They 


moved downhill industriously feeding, no sound coming from 


veen three i | oO nm the mort 


orn and the $ Tt the 


customary to iv that the 
them except the soft grinding of their teeth as they munched 


the vras 


\t mght it was very difterent When they were going 
up to their places of rest, their shrill bleating sounded from 


the nature of most things to give voice 


tender dawn 
bbits 


CHANGING QUARTE! 


r \ well-known Victorian poet used to 
the ived o their hol the hold most strenuously that the most unsentimental person 
l was apt to bleat in the delicious hour which comes between 
dusk and darkness. For it is to be noted that the crv of the 
sheep has come to be associated In Meaning very closely wit] 
sentimentalism. To how! like a dog is to express the suffering ot 
to bellow like a bull is to show fury ;: to crow like a cock 


they had oO suspect ; n, it was when they go to sleep 


quickly 


' 1 
} ; 


passed on the way o the 


that hour the horse-keepet 


charac ind 

umong the blanket 
real pain 
is to be vain and triumphant ; to squeak like a mouse is to be 


but to bleat lik a sheep is indeed, as we have said, to be 


ou i 


mac that 


eternal petty 
hi sentimenta! It is when they are going to bed that thev are 


ohe st 





rd 
tO 
1e\ 
om 
ed 
ne 
om 
nce 
l to 
rsol 
veel 
the 
with 
ig ol 
ock 
o be 
o be 
ire 
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most so, or it may be that they arrest the attention most in the 
evening. We are talking chiefly about mountain sheep, and 
t is impossible to deny how much they differ from their fat 
wethren whom we see panting along the road or under the 
trees. The true mountaineer becomes by exposure and exercist 
is thin as a rake and as active as a deer. How often has hillside 
fishing to be interrupted because part of a flock wishes to change 
ts quarters and either wades the stream in single file or jumps 
t. We have never, by the by, found a satisfactory explanation 
of the fact that sheep are so desperately inclined to follow the 
example of their leader. If you put up a walking-stick before 
a flock when they are being hurried, if one jumps the others 
will jump likewise when they come to the same place ; even if 
vou take the stick away and there is no impediment, they will 
continue to follow the example of those in front and exactly 
at the same place as they did. We have heard the explanation 
that sheep in their natural habitat are often the prey of serpents 





MORNING 


STY 


AMONG 


ROAD ( 
and that this blind imitation is really not so blind as it 
but a wise precaution to prevent their being 
There is this to be 
a stout piece ol rope and lay it acros 
it sheep will not walk as almost 


but will 


seen 
seized by the enemy 
theory, that if vou take 
sa path, when driven over 
every 


said in favour of the 


amimal will do 
leap when they come to 11 
the obstack They seem to 
lead to the inference that they mistake the thick rope for th 
round body of their adversary 

We speak of fields in which the sheep graze 
sheep gain in utility they lose in 
word fold changes its meanins 


} 
otnel 
make a good large 
springing many feet above 


even 


would 


What the folded 
picturesqueness The very 
with the character of the district 
In the hilly country it is an enclosure built of dry sticks 
situated in some tern-clad o1 
entrance and an egress 
of continement 
examination | 


enerally 
valley. It has an 
and its purpose is to serve as a place 
shepherd wishes to make a personal 
that head 


heather-clad 


when the 
{ his charge in order to see 


le ind 





THI FELLS Copy 











t ‘ 
hephe ( 
the ! 
‘ t ‘ oO! 
vnonyn 
d mountair 
he« hee 
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tightened his hold, wheeled it over and was carefully examini1 
its head. fleece. or other part in which he expected trouble t 
lurk In a second he had pplied ] s brush of ta r some othe 
healing salve, and the patient was allowed to trot away t 
native hills. In modetin sheep-keeping there is verv litt 
use for a fold of this kind, and the word is applied simply t 
in enclosure here the sheep Is tempted 1 cram itself wit] 
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‘ revhound 
lL of the 
South 
part 
he 


the 


} 
‘ 


fleece 


Deit 


{ jus 


WI 


ire not to be 
as is the case 
vy the plaid-clad 
stick behind the 
a econd he had 


ARY 


FLOCK 
lou d 
the 
more 


It may 
tim 


be either stuff, grass 
and the circumstances. Never was sheep farming 
successfully carned out than it is to-day; but it has 
lost a great deal of the picturesqueness that once was its very 
marked distinction and 


ereen 


characteristi 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SHOW. 


SOCIETY'S 


SUMMER 


Ni ( Llche 
IX le ~ were 
ummer exhibition the eautitt 
ae C4 Puesd Wedne 
ech a ( th ‘ ol 
( nad the qu ‘ ‘ of the 
‘ ré Notur ] easol 
| PI ‘ lr dl ( ‘ 
‘ Messi 
‘ ( ] ( toll 
1 ( ft 
, ‘ +} ‘ 
the ere tifu 
ne t< the 
( Icw I dred 
dk | H ert 
| Nl Si 
he c | ove 
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ie ‘ ere ri 
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i held on Frid ol this 


ek \ number ot new Roses were 
exhibited, but not 1 I { ther received awards One of the 
bes s Muriel Dickso1 Hvybri ‘ from the Emerald Isk 
| det conical-shaped bloom ¢ lowing vermilion scarlet 
lout nd emits delightful fragrance Another good new one 
Miss Godfrev Brown, 1] col of which is pale flesh pink 
e blooms are large, \ conical and slightly fragrant It will 
doubt prove iseful addition to the exhibition rietic 
Orchid e never snow extensively at the summer exhibition 
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the most part, belonging to the Hybrid Tea section, although sot ie 
re classed as pernetiana Roses. The term Hvbrid Tea used om 
me to explain itself, denoting s it then did, those Roses wh 
ul been raised by crossing Tea varieties with hybrid etu 
ut since that time intercrossing has been so largely adopted t 
he would be a bold rosarian who attempted to disput heth 
varietv was rea or Hybrid Ts But this matter of ¢] 
tion need not hose who want gour rden Kk } 
harming hos elect nad 1 COOK ry} 
embrace s e f lass garden Roses, and ditt H 
Teas in having more spiny stems, and hard foliag th eld 
ttacked b ‘ These two tvpes are referred 
‘ ise the have undoubtedly plaved very import n 
qwmuton of cur modern guts oi ae MISS CYNTHIA FORDI 
son, of int tot eTOWE 
Of those varieties which have been put in ‘ ‘ ny the doc de | hen Miller | ntl DOT 
st ae de | I . £ yrrie x1 ecommendes | r Phe flower re ht pinl he 
osarian friends on ac tl d qualiti Is ch eflexed. An excellent bedding Rose. To tl 
he pas vec} ] ve bee ntere selt k ‘ } Chat Cle Ve eot ‘ bach 
hose which nind ‘ he le fe rae eldv name and its st1 ling habit, the shoots going off at the 
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r ‘ ble | lad 

use it excellet h ce Phe 
| ( I irmine pint I ght ‘ 

ul rl ‘ large 1 deep, emit delight 

rance | ish ‘ rou nd of good habit 

Genet Macarthur tose hi | have heare ciset 
on count of it jour ome grows contending that the flowers 
h too much blue when fading It ust be admitted that there 
ymme magenta hu bout them at that stage, but not sufficient 

” objectionable to the iverage grower! \s a garden Rost 

t has evervthing els« n its favou The plants are vigorous 
free-flowerin yossoms large and produced in clusters, very 
rant nd, until the. re fading bright scarlet crimson in 
sour Ii Richmond were tree ind vigorous as General 
Macarthur we might do without the latter, but until that is accon 
lished the General must remain, unless Florence Haswell 
Veitch prove t uperor (,corgt ( Waud has ; colour 


nlik hat « n he IX nd n innot istake in \ R GOODWIN 





the ‘ I rr h th our description is rose, suf 
fused orange, but this does not convey the glory of it in the least it does come good, however, it possesses great charm, the salmon 
It ndescribable, but it i Kose that all must grow It has a pink, suffused yellow flowers being unlike those of any other variety 
vigorous habit free-tlowering, the blossoms being of conical It has a vigorous habit and bears its flowers in clusters Mme 
hape, very fragrant and usually one on a stem If James Coe, Mélanie Soupert has never done very well with me, but I know it is 
were 1 little mor vigorous it would be an ideal garden Ros as it a good bedding Rose " and one that does well in most places Its 
flowers particularly freely, the lemon yellow, half-opened blossoms official colour description is pale sunset yellow, suffused amethyst. 
ving of exquisite for These open to creamy white nd are It is a vigorous Rose and flowers freely For a long time 
tea scented In Jessie we ive the best of all the red polvantha Mme Ravary has been a great favourite among vellow-hued 
wmpon Ros It ; rather late in starting to flower, but onc Koses, but Marquise de Sinety may fairly be regarded as an im 
they commence, the bushe ire never without their rose-crimson provement It has a robust habit and beautiful, hard, bronzv- 
mwwers until late October frosts stop thet red toliage, while the flowers, particularly when first opened, art 
ola glorious shad f orange vellow It is 
not exceptionally free-flowering, but must b« 
grown for its colour and sweet scent Mme 
Segond Weber, though not giving us over 
large tlowers, is a good Rose for the garden 
its pale salmon rose blossoms being of conical 
shape and sweet It has very handsome 
foliage Miss Cynthia Forde I regard as ons 
of the best garden Roses of recent introduc 
tion It makes a fine, branching bush of 
robust habit, and produces its large and 
sweetly scented flowers in clusters These 
are silvery pink with rose colour at the back 
of the petals, and though rather flat, are of 
even contour. Mrs. Arthur Munt is what one 
ght call a peeress among Roses The 
flowers are of conical and even form, of good 
substance, borne one on a stem, which is 
stout, erect and long. The buds are pale 
blush and the flowers open to creamy 
white Ihe foliage is very beautiful, and 
together this is an exquisite new Ros« 
I must close this all too brief list with 
Mrs. E. J. Holland, a Rose of silvery pink 
olour, not too vigorous, but the blossoms 
re of exquisite onical form and very 
ENTENTI CORDLALE. sweetly scented. As a guide to others | 
vill name what I msider to be the best 
\ st é Kose t t lO not nk on ul doz among those described, and it would be interesting if rosarian 
! vel scl t readet voul cl the Editor the names of what thev consider 
it ‘ s ‘ the best twelve en Roses tl have b troduced to commerce 
t ! tout ste e interior of the petals luring the last ten vears There are many not mentioned hers 
xter é ‘ ! mbination that Arthur R. Goodwin, Duchess of Wellington, Entente Cordiak 
ve ) t er degre M ( tl rde, t hich I shal Pernet-Ducher Gustav Grimerwald, George ( Waud,. General 


Che blosse I rant tw ly Pirt Macarthur, Jessie, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Pirrie, Mme. Segond 
e get del ttul combination of ypper an Weber, Miss Cynthia Forde and Mrs. Arthur Munt Ravon d’Or, 


salmor ! te vigoro ibit a sweet scented the vellow Rose that evervone is talking about, I want to reserve 
flower: ey nt for beddit yor Lose s not one that judgment upon, and ramblers, which are a host unto themselves 


wn ) uunt of its vat ) ter When mav provid theme tor some future occasion F.W.H 
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OGER went to Fontainebleau He looked at the maiks the possibilitv of a reat wile 
as they came close up on either side ot the line ind treachery 
thought that thev needed thinning, and made a mental No doubt Janev was not 
note of the imefficiency t French forestry And he mentioned in Dick's will becaus« 
put up at an old-fashioned inn with a prim garden it had always beet inderst 
in front with tinv pebbled walks nd a tountan that Noves would ‘ to her 
nd four stunted, clipped acacia trees And he found the doctor Lady Louisa had ven out that 
n the course of the next morning and the doctor, who had not she had so left it vears betore 
realised Dick's death under another name, gave him the notary's That was what was in the ad womat na vuitot 
ddress and the notary explained by means of an interpret Roger said to himself to let inev have Nove ind get Hulve 
that M. Le Gevt had warned him emphatically not to give up the and the rest for Harry. if possible, even if she had to destrov Dick 
vill to his mother, if she came for it, or sent for it after his death will in mv favour She never took into her calculation, p | 
nly to M. Roger Manvers his cousin, 01 Mile Mianvers his sistet that by the time Dick died he ht ( s meapabl | hin 
And when Rover had presented his card, and the credentials inother will as Dick was himself Seer as if paral va the 
ith which his English lawver had supplied him, the will was family. If she knew | had got Hulver after all, she'd cut Janey out 
produced The notary opened it, and showed him Dick's signature of Noves like a shot if she could and leave it to Hart But she 
ilmost illegible, but still Dick’s, and below it the doctor's and his can't But Harrv'll do very nicely in that little house at Aldebun 
wn and at the bottom oft the sheet the two words 1) {f with five hundred VCcal Play on the beach Make 1 collection 
Geo in Annette’s large childish handwriting Roger's heart l of shells, and an aquariu Sea-aner rT ind shi | dh 
on tracted, and fora moment he could see nothing but those two words wit can take charge oft him reheve POOT Janes | hall put 
= And the notary explained that the lady's signature had not beet in a new bath at Sea View, and | shall furnish it for hn 
necessiry, but she had witnessed it to pacify the dving man Phe Some of the ine had would d He would hke those 
Re Roger sat down, with a loudly hammering heart, and read the will reat gilt mi ort nt ind she'd like the walni 
IS slowly translated to him sentence by sentence It gave hn suite Phat marriage may not be wha bad thing after all Hope 
Its evervthing Hulver and Welmeslev, and Swale, and Scorby nd poor Aunt Louisa won't understand anythu ibout it. or my comu 
st. the Yorkshire and Scotch properties, and the street in the heart ot in for Hulve It would make her perfectly mad Might kill her 
ne Liverpool, and the New River share There was an annuit if But perhaps that wouldn't be such very bad thing either Silve 
ed five hundred a vear out of the estat ind the house at Aldeburegl lining to cloud. perhap ind 1\ | nev a chance of a little peace 
to Harry, and the same sum to Mary Deane for life, and then in Roger’s mind travelled slow over | inheritance nd verifies 
m trust to her daughter, together with a farm in Devonshir But piece by piece that it w 1 ver ood one In spite of Dicl 
‘V- except for these bequests, everything was left to Roget Dick recklessness much still remaines The New River share wa on 
ire had forgotten Jones, his faithful servant, and he had _ forgotter Dick had got over hundred thousand for it, but it had been wort 
is ilso that he had parted with his New River share the vear_ betore more And the house mn Eat Square wa rome nd Prines 
” to meet his colossal losses on the day still talked of in racing circles Street was as good one He should probably be wise to I 
= vhen Flamingo ran out of the course And the street in Liverpool the mortgagors foreciose o1 t But Hulver remained intact 
that gold mine, was mortgaged up to the hilt But still, in spite save for the loss of the Raeburn and the oak avenus Llow crackes 
ee f all, it was a fine inheritance Roger's heart beat He had been of Dick to have sold the Raeburn and cut down the oal ve 
“nl, 1 penniless man all his life and all his life he had served another when. if be had only consulted him. Roger could have 1 ed tl 
al vill, another’s caprice, another’s heedlessness Now at last he was money by a mort ec on Welmesk But he ought not to | 
ne sown maste! And Hulver, his old home, Hulver which he loved blaming Dick after what had done for hit (on the conti 
ne vith passion as his uncle and his grandfather had loved it betors he ought to put up good monument to him in kitf Church re 
m, Hulver was his he certainly would do so Hulver w his. Hulver was h Ne 
” Mechanically he turned the page and looked at the last words at last he had free hand Now at last he could do his duty b 
ol f the will upon it, and poor Dick's scrawl, and the signature of the property nhampered by constant refusals to be allowed 
nd the witnesses And all the joy ebbed out of his heart as quicklh spend money where it ought to be pent ble hould be able t 
se is it had rushed in as he saw again the two words 1) fle George meet all his farmers o1 better footing now No need to put ott 
ck Roger did not sleep that night He lay in bed which hel their demands from vear to veatr nd lose the best among thet 
of 1 rest for him, and a nameless oppression fell upon him Hle was because he could not meet even their most reasonable lam 
oan rver-tired, and he had suffered severely mentally during the past He could put an entire nm root « Scorby Farm now, instead of 
veek And it seemed as if the room itself exercised some sinistet tinkerin it nad ta uld pull down those wretched Ferry 
he nfluence over him Surely the mustard-coloured roses of the wall cottage nd rebuild them on higher ground He knew exactly 
od maper knew too much Surely the tall gilt mirror had reflected where he should put then It w crvin hame that it had not 
is nd then wiped from its surface scenes of anguish and despau been done vears Oo \nd he would drain Menham Mars! ind 
il Koger sat up in bed, and saw himself a dim figure with a shock then the Menham people would not have rue ind goitre \nd 
y- ead reflected in it The moonlight lay in a narrow band upor he should make high paved way cro the water meadows t 
nad the floor. The blind tapped against the window -ledge Was Welvshat so that th hildren couk et te chool dry | 
it a woman's white figure crouching near the window with bent He could hard beheve that at last he w his own 1 te 
ow head against the pane It was only the moonlight upon the curtain No more inditing of those painfully constructed letters which | 
th together with the shadow of the tree outside Roger got up and ense of dut had made incumbent on hi letters which it had 
nk fastened the blind so that the tapping ceased, and then went back taken hit oO lo to write nd wh were probably never read 
ms to bed again But sleep would not come Dick had never attended to b , If people could not attend 
ry He had read over the translation of the will several time to busines fover wondered what they could ttend to And 
| It, and the will itself. was locked into the little bag under his pillow he would 1 ke it right bout Jone lone nee never know 
His hand touched it from time to tim master had for tter Koger woul ve hi lannuity « 
“ | And as the moonlight travelled across the floor Roger's thought hundred a vear nd tel m it was by Dick vis! Dicl 
an travelled also His slow, honest mind never could be hurried, a certainly would have d it if he had thought of it Koger 
ler those who did business with him were well aware It never rushed gave a sigh of relief at the th ht of Jone And he should pensior 
ce ven to an obvious conclusion It walked lf urged forward oft old Toby and Hesketh and Noke They had worked on the 
re t at once stood stock still But if it moved slowly of its own accord estate tor over torty vears Koger settled quantities of detail 
al also evaded nothing numberless littl mental pigeon-hol is the moonlheght travelled 
. Then Dick must have distrusted his mother just as im ross the floor 
oon id ck ne Ik we! had been shocked by Jane. s lack of filhal pict All through the da‘ incl the lon evenin vhenever he haat 
nd ut he at once concluded that Dick must have had grounds thought of Annette his mind had stood stock still, and refused 
YT, tor his distrust It did not strike him that Janey and Dick might to move And now at last if it had waited till this silent ho 
ve ive had the same rounds that some sinister incident locked the thought of Annette came t hit all and thi ti ould 
wavy in their childish memories had perhaps warned thet f not be denied Once more his resisting mind wince tor 
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t ) 5 5 tt inces of the Athanasian 
( l t t store f st » did not hold all its tenets 
\ S And | velieve 1 ll go to hell fire she sa 
He irntull too ind L’ve ved too 1 
‘ t hl tivat $ Miss Blinketts ma t | 
vil 1 \n Vv as fact th Harv lid n elieve it 
rhoug it course, | accept the Athanas ‘* 
( | . le to assure Canon Wetherby so onlv vesterday 
er f } hen | scussed the subject th him He said it was the cornet 
f { that tom f 1 Church, and that in thes gnostic days we Church 
| t tat N ple | hold firml to shoulder to should I 
' , I don’t w t to unde t ( ir it 
Suppose 1 were t eave mut that ne esponse about 
1} He fire S Annette sav all the rest 
nett t é ! sut m afraid my Light be noticed It was different 
Jane \ | \r t t I yn, but i Rift, where we, Maria, of course 
el | hethe 1 til Lore th I, but still re we both stand, as I may sav, in the 
he he DD front, take the id in the religious life t the place, good 
rl t \r sample, influential attitude, every eve upon us It perplexing. 
| n it thout ( I to For is it quite, quite truthful to keep silenc Dare to be true 
Nothing can need a li How do vou meet that Annette ? or 
ed u ily « lo thine own self be true, and it will follow as the night to day 
est en | l mil t I m 1 as the day to night—' thou canst not then be false to anv 
nk | , t I ee hel t, made ; ly What do you savy to fhat, Annette 
Annette appeared to have nothing to savy, and did not answer 
| he He taced that at \unt Mar slowly turning the leaves of a presentation volume 
t the w ( But f her, Dick would have rom Mr. Harvey, said nothing either 
And t for |} ibtful whetl the il I don’t find either of vou particularly helpful,”’ said Aunt 
‘ ic to | t Neithe the notar wr the doctor Harriett again You are both very fortunate, I’m sure, not to 
ected the death of Mr. Manvers with that of D lave any spiritual difficulties | often wish I had not such an 
vhen Rog howed them the not n the pers ve mind I think I had better ask Mr. Black to come and see 
rought with | Annette ha one eve thing me about it He is always kind He tells me people always 
he would do eve thir eI He le rr inburden themselves to him 
xd to her all his life That is an excellent idea,’” said Aunt Maria, promptly, 
vould she re to mar yl il , me ith a total lack of consideration for Mr. Black, who perhaps, 
nce b mirching her good name The wil yuld however, deserved his fate by putting his lips to his own trumpet 
vithout doing 1 t What vic kes foll of Dick He has studied these subjects more than Annette and I have cone 
he poor child. t tness it \) | ex erat Ask him to luncheon to-morrow 
tle never nsid the f a action Aunt Harriett, somewhat mollified, settled herself among 
nnette reputatio youl e publicly known Che ier cushions and withdrew her teeth as a preliminary to her daily 
notatr vho had told hi f Annette’s relation to siesta Aunt Maria, who had been bolt upright at her desk since 
it mfirm it N lenial from thet ‘ possible 1alf-past nine, took off her spectacles and closed her eves 
later t t | | ! t evel \ carriage was heard to rumble into the courtyard 
ff Fly, mv dear, fly said Aunt Harriett catch Hodgkins 
ke N t t ‘ till tat to nd tell her we are not at home I’m not equal to seeing anyone 
H H 1 than willis ‘ till four o' k | should have thought all the neighbourhood 
( H ‘ t ( Cl nt iust have realised that by now Save me, Annette 
life be { t ld \nnette hurried into the house, and then through a side windov 
| | é ddenly caught sight of Mrs. Stoddart’s long, grim face unde 
e tl t of the eri tongu { ! varas ind ran out to her and dragged her out of the carriage 
He kene { t it 1 table | thought vou had gone she said, holding her tightly b 
\ tt el ay ew to 1 hi nd ier mantilla as if Mrs. Stoddart might elude her even now Che 
juy tl f | \ | not prefer elder man looked at Annette’s drawn face and thrust out he 
I f | t | k he rc " She had feared there would be trouble when Annett: 
ue ( ild still take She ! told Roger of her past nd had asked Mr. Stirling to let her sta, 
| him f \nnett rave mat Noves vy days longer \s she sat bv Annette in the parlour 
t Red Riff she saw that trouble had indeed come 
te ( You have told your Roger she said, laconicallyv, lookin 
S S t the girl with anger and respect | don’t need to ask how he 
t } n hich he had oftet has taken it 
' f mainstay t t C! : Annette recounted what had happened, and once again Mrs 
use it ( fe Who n ik upor voor Stoddart experienced a shock She had come prepared to hear 
hat some of us never perceive the 1 t { that Roger had withdrawn the light of his countenance from 
unt ‘ ( t Ix ent m i Annette \nnett« nd to oft stern consolation But the complication 
f ‘ ent me f he t le ised by Annette havin nformed Roger of the existence of the 
‘ she reatest qualitie £ he mn vill, and the fact that she had witnessed it, overwhelmed het 
et . . ‘ d | vell knew \ vwitt spasm passed ove! her face 
+} f , ‘ t t | is the first I’ve heard of vou witnessing it she said 
te ec} t rv bolt upright on the sofa 
{ yt S ‘ \ tt vyned she had entirely forgotten that she had done 
er cri¢ rT t] » until Rog dl I vill was forthcomin 
endut hen it | rhe ick to me she said 
t Row t ’ { trutl | It’s not to be wondered at that vou did not remembe1 
} t | n't \\ { t t the msidetr ecame ul I uus with brain fever a few hours 
‘ the t t HH tifu ter Mrs. Sto rt in a perfectly level voice And then 
Phat ; ils phineeh on wart she bes hon 
! e the t t \nnette gazed at her thunderstruck She had never seen her 
‘ But ther 1 ‘ t of it He bec rv betore What that able woman did, she did thoroughly 
| \! nm the el t tammeres f I thought | had secn to everything she said presently 
\) tte, Annette '! er \ e shaking with anget taken every precaution, stopped 
he m heard the ‘ 1 heard the rue up every hole where discovery could leak out, and fortune favoured 
Septe t t vou Mv onlv tear was that Dick’s valet, who was at the funeral 
might recognise you But he didn't 
d vou he did not see me on the station that day | 
CHAPTEI \NNAVIII ’ 
eitl f \u i tt vou did, but | thought he might have seen vou all 
the s But he evidently didn't, or he would have mentioned 
} t e tree ( to the famil t o1 And now now all my trouble and clever- 
tti vit eru r it e after lun ru nd plannin for 1 are thrown away, are made absolutely 
" Aunt H tt t ! ( th expounde: iscless bv \ self, Annett ecause Ot vour suicidal simpleness 
inv Dp ‘ t t hi vitt ng that irsed vill It’s e1 izh to make Saint 
yibed he i ’ 1} fe sW 
. vhat ttle ther t \ i Mirs. S id t w 1 he n s and shook ( fist in the ai 
] pk \ t ‘ ile esl t things Provide eve does pla fall sh said I’ve pee! 
lem | fe \ t witl t list ‘ { vitte meat mut it wasn't cricke | keep my self spect 
t ut ec ow e for « ethe whether it 1e question remains, what is to be done 
ti tl mut for } t my s if she assente I shall wait till Roger comes back before I do anything 
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an 
I ke for g i that Roger Manvers i his cousin Janey é { 1e1 yu ‘ I 
ts } 
: neve s 1 vv s 1, that the vill neve tell s a 
4 | 17 
} childre Sa Yes, the VAVS SA\ 1 will 1 the i tL ike t 
Lil o% " . . — 
I I am sure they never will and as thev don't like it either, it would be best we went away 
st And much good will that do you when vour signature is You are wishing that nothing had been kept from them in 
a € xed to Dick's will That fact must become known, and vou the first said Mrs. Stoddart, deeply wounded, though 
a sition at Fontainebleau is bound to leak out Roger can’t prove she kept xible face 
. . : . . . . 
‘ he will without giving vou away Do vou understand that Ve Annette nd vet | have alwavs been thanktt 
1e1 : ; : apa ; 
h Il had not thought of it n Wwa\ id not know 1 have telt the last tew days @s it 
4 . . . 1 , 
[ Then every man, woman and child at Riff. including vow the only thing I really could not bear was telling the aunts but 
ints, will know about vou this will be even worse I mean that vou sav eve wdy will know 
ut Yes,’’ a very faint ves, through white lips It will wound them in their pride and upset them dreadfully And 
j * . 1 
And they will all with one consent, especially vour ints thev are fond of me now, which will make it worse for them if 
nt ieve the worst.” publicly known They might have got over it if oniv Roger and 
oe 1 am afraid they will Janev knew But thev will never forgive me for putting them to 
se, 2 . 
h There was a long silence public shame 
e , : ’ 
i You can’t remain here, Annette Come and live with me said Mrs. Stoddart, fiercely I 
we ™ ~" . . 1 
- You said before at Fontainebleau that I could not remain love vou, Annette And in her heart she thought that 1 het 
~4 it I did precious only son, her adored Mark, did fall in love with Annette 
‘ Mrs. Stoddart recognised, not for the first time behind he could not do better Come and live with me 
or . . 
»* nnette’s mildness, an obstinacy before which she was powerless I will gladly come and live with vou for a time later on 
s usual, she tried another tack Come now 
iv- , 
For the sake of vour aunts vou ought to leave at once, and Not vet 
. uu ought to persuade them to go with vou, before the first breath It's no use stopping she said, taking the girl by the 
er. . : : . 
scandal reaches Ritt shoulders What’s the good Your Roger won't marry you 
me re ‘ 
Yes, we must all go. Of course, we can’t go on living here mv poor child 
int ut I would rather see Roger first. Roger is good, and he is so No said Annette, firmly, though her lips had blanched 
rm kind He will understand about the aunts, and give me a few days | know he will not But—I ran away before when someone 
- » make it as easy to them as it can be made, poor dears.”’ would not marry me, and it did not make things any bettet 
You ought to prepare their minds for leaving Riff. I only much, much worse My mind is made up 1 will stay 
see , - - . . 
ivs should not think that would be difficult, for they lamented to this time lob ntinued 
: 5S > 
tly, 
: >] 
ips, 
et. 4 * 
me. - . 
By SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
ng oe 
side ERE and there country life 
nce in India is changing. The 
old agricultural  imple- 
ments which have preserved 
cins through the centuries the 
one simplicity and inefficiency with which 
ood the primitive people of the Peninsula 
endowed them are being discarded, 
low ae 
. and their place is being taken by 
chilled - steel ploughs and modern 
b harrows, cultivators, mowers, reapers 
Che and threshing machines, imported 
her from Scotland, Canada and the 
ett United States of America At the 
sta same time, large trrigation canals 
lout built by the Government, are liberat 
ing cultivators from eternal worry 
cing f 
. h over the prospects of ram. These 
» he I | 
changes are not taking place with 
Mrs startling rapidity. Indeed, the pro 
heat vress 1S proceeding at a snail’s 
rom pace, so slowly that it is hard for 
tion foreigners to realise that the transi 
the tion ims gomg on However. each YARD OF THI GOVERNMENT ENPERIMENT FARM AT LYALLPUR 
her. 
vear more and more of the illiterate 
said - 1 
farmers are sending their sons and 
lone mark you!) daughters to school 
and each year they show more i 
terest in the demonstrations held on 
hes Government experimental tarms 
ours and display less opposition to the 
then adoption of mnovations In a tew 
districts the advancement is already 
) her quite marked. This is ¢ spec ially true of 
certam parts of the Punjab-—the Pro 
ntly : 
vince of the Five Rivers, situated in 
pped pane 
red North-western India— whichare known 
eral is the Canal Colonies Phere several 
million acres of land that twenty 
lav | vears ago was barren waste, to-day 
, lave been converted thanks to a 
uu all marvellous irrigation scheme, into 
oned in important grain-producing region 
“ver- . 
_ preading the fame of Indian wheat 
utely “e 
far and wide in the world 
eness rl f | 1 
> > <t ' 1 t =} 
saint le wae) first larm thia Visitec 
in the colonies during a recent tour 
Lit vividly revealed the transformation 
been of Indian rural conditions In the 
pect ] 





courtyard, shaded by a spreading 
jujube tree, stood a reaping machine 


’ A REAPING OUTFIT IN THE PUNJAB manufactured in Glasgow In a 
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‘ r cteqd espec i 1 
1 d four « led-ste¢ 
Brantford. Canada. and the others 
t ” tiie arne i 
South Bend Indiana U.S.A ) 
| {] ‘ ré ted eTanda 
| iT eT! a i“ ol il T 
é ' ) é Nature T dresse¢ 
t yirt b I ca 
7 ‘ | vl T T ‘ ‘ 
node} fodder-« ypper ( 
cut ree na nN t " 
hreds t fe about hi 
\fter I r travel and invest 
tio} ' the « t itors 1 
round a Lyallpur, the irg 
t } the erst ile iterte det 
‘ ‘ ] the ike ‘ 
ater carried by the Chenab Cana DRAWING WATER BY rH! ANCIENT METHOD. 
i bee i paraciis lor farmer©rs 
| found that the cultivator hose home I had first visited wa \ still more potent factor that is encouraging these 
as not a it more enterprising than scores of others in farmers to use modern machinery is the scarcity of workers 
the district » to-day are emp ng time and labour-saving and the high wages they demand fo begin with, it never 


was intended that these colonies 
should become glutted with an over- 
population. In order to guard against 
that the individual holding was made 
about twenty-eight acres in area, 
many times larger than the average 
plot in other parts ol India, which 
is very small indeed Added to this 
is the fact that fell work has been 
done by the bubonic plague, and the 
population has been ruthlessly thinned 


out As a result there constantly 
is a dearth of labourers, especially at 

&, 
harvest-time Then, too, during the 


cotton season it is necessary for thi 
many ginning factories which hav 
been established to coax to them . 
men, women and children who other 
WIst would be available; for field 
work This turther shertens the 
labour supply on the farms In 
deed, the shortage is so great that 
the Government Irrigation Depart 
ment, which is constructing suppl 
mentary canals to bring more wate1 
to the Punjab colonies, finds it 
necessary to employ mechanical ex- ( 
rOBACCO CULTIVATION IN BENGAI cavators, since coolies are not to Ph 
be had for love or money. In such a 
machinery to do all the work on their land Wherever | circumstance it is only natural that wages should rise, so that 4 
vent | found agriculturists galore who owned their own steel the landowners find it more profitable to employ labour 
plou LITTON cultivators and tmproved fodder-choppers saving machinery than hands, even if thev were availabk 





of the sett 
te t] ; 
ploug! 

ind the ad 





cumbersome bungln lel - time AN OLD-FASHIONED INDIAN OIL MILI 
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rkers 
leve4r 
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Ver- 
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ATea, 
‘Tage 
hich 
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been 
1 the 
nned 
antly 
lv at 
x the 
r the 
h ive 
them 
ther 
field 

the 

In- 
that 


t to 
uch a 
that 
bour- 


So 
ges 





ses whi induced the Punjab Colonies 
modern implements are persuading their brothers 
ther parts of the country to take them up. Whenever the 
vlishman thinks of India he has in mind its teeming millions 
nd cheap scale of wages; but he rarely remembers that the 
ce of labour has risen a great deal during the past few vears 

| still!s rising, compel 

1 of help 
ent which Maintains 


The same cau h have 


rmer to ust 


ing the wise native to employ mechanical 
Moreover, the Agricultural Depart 
well-equipped experimental farms at 


manual 


principal 
India 
1 schools and 
leges, dotted 
land 
ere scientine 
ronomy 1s 
ht to the 
farmers 
d voung men 
LoTeé 
have al 
looked 
upon 
anual work 
ul issues popu- 
irly written lite 
ture for the en- 
itenment of 
ie agricultural 


itres of 


ns ot 


lose 
thers 


iVs 


aown 


also are 
exerting theit1 
nfluence to per 
suade the culti- 
vators all over 
British India to 


isses 


make use of 
modern imple 
ments Many 
of the Native 
States, too, are PFREADING 


ing the 
example of the British Administration and are carrying on a 
similar propaganda for the enlightenment of the agriculturists 
his is especially true of Baroda and Mysore, two of the largest 
territories under native rule. It is quite natural therefore that 
he demand for farm machinery should be growing 
Since most Indian farmers are exceedingly poor and cannot 
off-hand afford expensive implements, they have taken to 
clubbing together, sometimes as many as ten of them combining 
eir resources to buy a reaper ; and in many instances they are 


rorrod8NW 


Ol 
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not satisfied with this machine 


Alon ut mduige in 


machinery of other descriptions. In the Central Provinces 
agricultural associations have mer formed t interest the 
tenantry in the use of up-to-date methods. This means India’s 


salvation ; for the implements now in use on the 


crudest character imaginabl The plough is nothing mor 
than a crooked stick with a blunt piece of iron fastened to the 
point The handle stands up at right angles, and by this the 
primitive share 1s labonously guided as it is dragged throug] 


the hard - baked 
earth by thie 
patient 
Phe 

} 


is done with a 


bullo« ks 
cultivating 
short handled 
hon which can be 

’ , 
used Ont Wiel 
thre worker 1 
squatting on lit 


1 


heels and iit 


waddles along at 


his task withou 
rising Che corn 
Is cut by a 
hand-sickle and 
threshed out by 


the old-fashioned 
method of 
ing oxen ove 
and over it Pha 
Wwinnowing is 


driv 


done by pouring 


the grain out 


ot small baskets 


held high above 
tha head by a 
man either 
standing on 


the ground or on 

CORN L sort of step 
ladder, the wind 

wht chatt, while the com falls in a heap be low, 
into shreds with a Water is 


sometimes by 


THI 


away the 
Fodder is cut 
drawn from shallow 
a “ Persian oxen 
by hand, sometimes by baskets let down and quickly drawn 
up and emptied into a shallow 
it to the field 
ments is a 
Government 


blowing 
hand-knife 
ponds 


two 


small 
wells or rivers o1 


wheel ' operated by one o1 sometimes 


narrow channel which conducts 
In view of all this, the adoption of modern imple 
in the right direction that the 


Ss doings 


move and anythin 


to encourage It Is praiseworthy. 


STONE-FLY FISHING IN THE EARLY MORNING. 


HE stone-fiy, like the May-fly a thing of the past 


Is soon 


and although the stone-fly is not so much in evidence 
as the latter In tact its presence 1s seldom realised 
except bv the chosen few— it is, nevertheless, eagerly 


taken by the trout, and contributes not little to their 
ondition about the end of Mav and beginning of June 
(iid stone-fiy can be seen carried down stream, and occasionally 


mav be observed paddling landward for dear life in the shallows 


unlike the May-fiv, they are to be looked for under the stones 
boulders near the water's edge rhe males, o1 jacks re 
re active but the females, and where present the larg 
re preferabk is bait is thev are readily se¢ hen cast 
vat and are a more toothsome mouthful than thei al 
hers It was m\ cood fortune to be stay ng me r the Wharte 


stone-fly season 1 long-cherished wish to have some weeks 


out in the although it meant coming 


country 





‘ ) last realised ind one morning, about } 
e out of bed and preparing for the fray 1 had ther 
fly overnight, but took some time in collecting suitable females 
larg ] cks ( hat the sun had topped the fell before | 
sufhicient t v1 vith I like to us pennel tackle tor 
vie « fisl a iN c nd, of course I lit she 1} 
ks whipped to the gut so that the bend of one is five-cight! 
ch fre he b ] he othe Used ‘ ‘ I 
end hook ‘ ‘ he stone-fl d the othe ) 
lle me rie ( s that k sit nd 1 Ke ct ( 
oe stre S 1 | ad ne fe e had only 1 ( 


resulted, as was natural with such idiotic tactics, in losing the fish 
ind recovering very draggled flv fit for no further use but in 
moments lke that one forget that the biggest fish often ri vith 
the least show 

rhe next stream had its current principally from what vou 


ull the 


oft the ima 


might « ipex ot a triangle while down the whole of one wie 


mmary triangle water came in and formed a smooth run 


all down the stretch between the two current \ flv had only 
made a short journe when velcome virl betokened the first 
trout | counted (ne two three wetore strikins o 1s ta 
vive him time to get the flv proverly in his mouth. when he wa 
soon kicking in the net nice fish just under half-a-pound \ 
little further up the run nd another rose One, two, three 
ind wallop ' and he joined h broths in the creel \ few tine 
edd nd swirl further vielded no_ fish nd then behind 
boulder breaking the current of a stron treal a fish rose quiet] 
id | iS t n He plaves ‘ el me eceedin 
n? lin e unde ‘ t ‘ ] ‘ ‘ ‘ 
he 1! fish a knocked ( he hence Ihe ers 
{ yurite ] tre howe , fich oT 
the stre ‘ de eithe ‘ he ‘ hicl . 
n re kind 
Phe tre ( le ‘ { | ] | cle 

o the cle ‘ ( i] | | © le ‘ ht, t « 
de of the k, bu heavy he er | received 
und vas not until I got h ; Gn . 
vhen | had fi moment k h t] On | ' “ P 
I felt J n no he I ed 1071 ‘ ‘ ri ot cle 
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‘ ‘ 
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He ‘ 
“ ' ‘ ’ 
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‘ | ‘ 
Mi , ht } 
el confide < et < ( } vhet 
‘ ke I ‘ ( 
‘ tie ‘ ne ] he mie ‘ ¢ 1 tine 
‘ ‘ He ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
¢ de d ‘ e1 kee 
‘ ke ( "i I | n n t ell 
‘ ‘ ‘ od fi lk Ie He w 
} che ‘ n t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ p - 2 one-f B ond. 
‘ ‘ eal ‘ ‘ ced, will 
‘ t f | | yn te n 
‘ e to be } } ot I had to i 
‘ e lh ed th Ta | nd quicl t another 
Ihe the ‘ f the stre d kin 
‘ ‘ de 1 lh The fish ere sure still 
, d to st nd f ‘ My e fish were 
ood be t he d ind if ] wen careful | ht have 
thre f ! ‘ 7 ‘ is | they h | ome 
l t) ‘ | i the 1 ‘ ‘ I had ne had n ore 
| fl ] bl late ( « h \ would 
have fishe ett All le e f fishing | e the 
1 } b e-f lu dow f rurite 
in the e on the we Of Exper I >see the swirl 
nd ‘ fish, all del esh ¢ morning of 
| etore che ff the ead livin ndeed and jo 
‘ NORM N. 1 


THE ARBORETUM AND 
WOODS AT HATFIELD. 


HE visitor, on entering the grounds of Hatfield House, 
the residence of the Marquess of Salisbury, passes along 
a winding road leading to the historical mansion, 


flanked by various comifers, in which Cupressus 
Lawsoniana and _ the Nootka cy press ( nootka 
tensis) predominate lo the leit, the turf stretches for a con 


siderable distance till it reaches the confines of a mixed avenue 
contamin ome fine specimens ol the English elm up to golt 
and rooft. high, interspersed with a few sycamores of correspond 
ing height 

thriving on chalky soil, a Pine which, according to Mr 


Barton, the forester of this estate, does remarkably well at 


In the shrubbery a small specimen of Pinus insignis 


Cranbourne in Dorsetshire, where its rate of growth is 3ft. to 4ft 
per year, though in the more inland districts it is susceptible 
to frosts. In South Africa, Australia and New Zealand the 
merits of this Pine are well known, as witness the extensive 


Among the historical trees which abound at Hatfield, few 
claim greater attention than the Lion Oak, which, now 32ft. in 
girth and scarcely more in he whit dates back to the Battle of 
Hasting 1066 several others, probably contemporaneous 


are scattered about the estate and, dwarfer and vet more 


uriously stunted, present a ver rotesque appearance 
Three fine specimens of Acer dasycarpum, one of the 
\merican maples, averagin soit. lugh, ma be seen here 
one of ch 1s infested with the mistletoe, a rather uncommon 
host plant The mistletoe is particularly ubiquitous here 
favourn not only the commoner hosts, but the false acacia 
Robinia Ps idacacia as well lwo specimens ol Zelkova 
crenata Sort to ott high amol he nnest mn England 
characterises their beech-like, conspicuously lenticelled and 
buttressed trunks, have fruited, a rare occurrence in England 
Amo! other trees in the vicinity, a white poplar, 5oft. high 
with a spread crow! ind a small white beam, with a 
peculiarly erect and planera-like habit. claim attention: on the 
opposi side of the lake the rassy terraces leading to the 
insio! ir ea ad b Various fine-shaped lers ! 
nsiderTravdk ( \bies na I Abies cepha 
it e specimen of the Orient ruce, 55ft. in height 
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and a decrepit Babylonia: ill 3511 eh, with historical 

ussociations, are met with near the Maze on the south. Not 

far off, several vigorously-growing Whittingehame Eucalypts 

a cross between Eucalyptus Gunnii and E. urnigera, averaging 
' ; 


oft. high, meet the eve, while the Himalayan blue pine (Pinus 
excelsa), distinguished by its glaucous glabrous branchlets 
and long needles, is represented by numerous examples 5o0ft 
to 7oft. in height, which are scattered over the estat Phe 


latter is considerably enhanced by avenues composed mostly 
of the common lime (Tilia vulgaris), but the continual lopping 
of the lateral branches has in many cases incited the formation 
of witch-broom-like growths, which detract considerably from 
the beauty of these. 

\ finely formed holly hedge, about 4it. igh, with a con- 
versely cut upper surface, measuring 200vds. in length, is particu 
larly worthy of note. Close by, a freely fruiting specimen ot 
Cryptomeria japonica, 6oft. high, evinced its natural habit of 
lavering freely, numerous independent stems arising around the 
parent tree. The cones at the time of visit were of terato- 





logica 
of the axis, a not unusual phenomenon for this particular 
Chinese conifer, though in others extremely rare. Picea Morinda 
P. Smithiana), 50ft. high, with its drooping twigs, and long 


interest in being tipped with green shoots—the extension 


slender radially arranged leaves the redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens), 75ft. high; and the ‘“ Dutch elm Ulmus 


major), nearly rooit. high, with a trunk of little taper, are among 
the finest of the trees near the conservatory Che particular 
elm alluded to vields, according to the forester the finest of 
elm timbers in this country, though under the common name 
U. glabra, a smaller and narrower leaved elm, is also included. 
One of the woods in the vicinity represents a mixed stand of 
approximately six to seven acres, composed of larch and hard- 
woods, with occasional Scots pine and spruce, which latter should 
perhaps not have been introduced. The association of larch 
and spruce is possibly always injudicious, in view of the aphis 
which preys on both, and forms nidi for the spores of Peziza, a 
very injurious fungus, the fructifications of which were all too 
often observed here. 

Che planting of oak and larch in mixture is successtul, 
providing the soil is suitable to the former, as the young oaks 
become clean of stem and almost keep pace with the larch in 
height, though the latter must be removed in greater part in 
time to allow the former ample room. In the dip skirting the 
Long Ride, the richer nature of the soil, which is here a stift 
and tenacious loam, is indicated by the corresponding vigour 
of the scattered English elms, !arches and spruce up to Looit. 
in height, while a mistletoe-infested fine specimen of the black 
Italian poplar (Populus serotina) was computed at I1oft. 
with a trunk girth of 1r2ft. at 5ft. from the ground. An adjacent 
oak with a fine bole was estimated at 650 cubical foot contents. 
\ four-acre stand of Douglas fir, planted about fifteen years ago 
in mixture with larch, is now remarkably healthy and vigorous 
some of the trees being 4oft. high The larches have all been 
removed, and only the Douglas fir remains, the latter, now raft 
to 18f{t. apart, having established a nearly complete canopy 
rhe persistent lateral branches, however, which will render the 
timber rough and knotty, suggest that the species should be 
planted pure at about 4ft. to 5ft. apart at the most. 

Another plantation of larch, spruce and hardwoods, about 
forty vears old, showed all too plainly the neglect of thinning 
out the conifers in time, the oak and other broad-leaved trees 
being almost completely suppressed. A considerable area oi 
the estate is covered by natural woods and thickets of the com 
mon hawthorn,which, at the time of our visit. leafless and covered 
with red haws, in conjunction with the greyish trunks and 
branchlets, afforded a peculiarly characteristic scene. The under 
growth here is entirely suppressed, and, the soil being very 
sandy, it offers an excellent covert for foxes 

rhe Pinetum, separated from the Vineyard by the rivet 
contains a fine collection of conifers, and is of particular arbori 
cultural interest in view of the fact that the various species 
have all been planted about the same time, and, moreover 
have been each apportioned out a space, by which their individua 
merits and rate of growth may be fully studied The Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, Thuya gigantea and a variety of the commor 
spruce exhibit the greatest vigour of growth. A very fin 
specimen of Cupressus Lawsoniana var. erecta viridis obtains 
which contrasts well in colour with the bluish form, var. Alumi 
Among other species noted may be mentioned a _ fine specimeno! 
the silver fir, Abies nobilis, A. concolor, A. Nordmanniana anc 
\. Pinsapo ; while among spruces, Picea polita, P. Engelmanni 

nd P. ajanensis were particularly thriving. Ihe true Abies 
lasiocarpa from the Rocky Mountains is here about 2oft. higl 
ing the finest specimen in England. Pinus Peuke, not ex 


ceeding 20oft the Western arbor-vita Thuva occidentalis 
of equal height and fruiting fre Libocedrus decurrens an 
Various junipers were also observed R. A. Dum™i 
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id of l IVITY m level It h 
hard- S ¢ ewh r¢ ndeec ce « 
1ould sented his stated that 
larch forced j one particul 
aphis s ] ‘ cl tree S they 
+ a ju ers 1 ‘ ith up t | ht « oott., bu ( nal invest t 
too ng ] ] have failed to confirm this statement. and I doubt wheth« nole 
ful repeated! n « mature Scots fir « ld be dis vered 1 n t the latte eclevat 
~ “we ] the ‘ It i t these eat n 1 th lhe henomenon of NTral wt] 
Oaks re eve ot |} ilread ef ‘ } ’ 
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scent QUARTERS. 
ents. hood and awaited developments \ hort time ago I wa 
s avo After a time a kestrel made its tre ot curious behaviour ! 
rous ippearance, alighted on a tree at the part of a couple of hill-st 
been the edge of a field, and the excited | crossi certain wild pass 
12it chattering of a magpie was heard connecting the counties of Inver 
1OP\ ehind our shelter Soon this ’ nd A leen nd ir 
\ nk inal werd - in 
r the latter bird swooped down on the Spevsid forest disturbed 
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SHARDELOES, _ 


HOMES @ 
GARDENS 
_SLD&NEW 


HE early history of the manor of Shardeloes, or 
Sharlees iwccordin to ‘ tomb in \met 


} 


sham Church of 1625, reveals little of interest 





It belonged in turn to the Latymers, Brudenells 
and Cheneys of Chesham Bois In Elizabeth's 
reign it passed by purchase to the Tothills, and William 


of that name, a clerk in Chancery, lived there, but all 
traces of his house seem to have disappeared. He married 
Catherine Denham, and, though they wet the parents 
of thirty-three children, no son succeeded, and the eldest 
daughtet Joane, was married against her will to Francis 
Drake i gentleman of the Privy Chamber to James I 
She brought him considerable fortune with Shardeloes 
© paid dearly for it \ queer pamphlet of 1654 

The Fire-brand taken out of the Fire written by 
four reverend divines, sets out how she was under the 
power and severe discipline of Satan for the space of 
ten veal Ihe divines assure us that she was a woman 
of the deepest piety but her certainty that she was 
ost soul oceasioned her husband deep discomfort By 
extraordinary paines of the four divines she was re 
deemed from this” tyranny but only to die almost at 
me She spent the last years of her hfe at Shardeloes 
ind in 1625, the vear of her death Francis Drake became 
one of two members of Parliament for Amersham He 


came of the ood Devon stock of the Drakes of Ashe 
unl tu father Richard, had been 1 courtier before him as 
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Iquerry to Elizabeth. Doubtiess the fine original portrait 
of the Queen which hangs to-day in the drawing-room at 
Shardeloes was a Roval iit The eldest son of the afflicted 


lady was a man of vigour and judgment. He added to his 
estates the adjoining manor of Amersham in 1065. He had 
been made a baronet in 1641, but died in 1669. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Sir William Drake, the fourth of 
the name to sit as M.P. for the little borough. He built the 
delightful brick markei-house in 1685, which still adorns the 
broad main street of Amersham. From 1625 until 1831, when 
the Reform Bill disfranchised Amersham, there was nearly 
always one Drake, and sometimes two, father and son, to 
represent the hundred or so free and imdependent electors. 
It was to Wiliam Drake, who lived from i723 to 1769, that 
we are indebted for the interesting country seat illustrated 
this week 

[he main architectural interest of the house lies in the 
fact that i¢ is not only the earliest work of Robert Adam, but 
practically unaltered from its original state. Shardeloes, built in 
1759-1701, followed immediately upon Robert Adam's return, 
in 1758, from his momentous tour in Italy and Dalmatia 
It was not until 1764 that he could command sufficient leisure 
to bring out his great work on Diocletian’s Palace of Spalatro 
which, with the aid of Clerisseau and two assistants, he had 
measured in the brief space of five weeks, in July, 1757. What 
he had learnt from that monument of the late Roman Empire 
ind from his other studies in Italy and Rome, was destined 
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1odit d 
il cle 
ration in- England 
The name of Adar 
stands now for a defi 
STV I é 
vor] - ( 
vell-nig he world el 
| represent \ 
Drawing m style 
ind therefore ) 
wv! ~ ~ 
is th entre is 


What Adam cor 
ived himself to have 
done may be given 

his own words, take 
from his’ Introduction 


the Works n 
Architecture ot Robert 





_ 
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~ 
faa 
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emo oo oe oo of ot of ott 


¥ . 
; ; ind James Adam 
Esqs.,” published i 
177s In the deco1 


tion of the inside 

ilmost total change, the 
massive entablature, the 
ponderous compartment 





Gree 
Serer os 


eling the tabernacle 
trame, almost the only 
species of ornament for 
he DRAWING-ROOM CEILING OUNTRY LIFE merly known, in this 


ountry are now wu 
versally exploded init 
in thei pl ice we have 
ice pted a beautitu 
variety of light mould 
ings, gracefully formed 
delicately enriched and 
arranged with propriety 
and skill We have 
introduced ai great 
diversity of ceilings 
triezes and decorated 


pilasters and have 
added gract and beauty 
to the whole by a 


mixture of grotesque 
stucco and painted 
ornaments togethe 
with the flowing rain 
ceau, with its fanciful 
figures and winding 
foliage.’ Adam in hi: 
notes to this passage 
claims to have followed 
the real Roman practice 
in private or domesti 
as opposed to their 
temple, architecture. 
However this may be, 
Shardeloes represents 
the origination rather 
than the full wccom 
plishment of the 


ide | 





As an early work 
it has a strong hold o1 
what had gone before 
with the added interest 
of the germinating 
stage of a new mannet 
In the interiors we sec 
the heavier and bolde1 
ornamentation of the 
beginner The wild 
curvesand scrolls of leat 








age in these early works 
had yet to be modified 
ind harmonised into ; 
new system Natural 
istic tendencies ar 
observable and = forms 
not vet subdued to the 





restraints ofl the neo- 





classical ideal The wa 
decorationsofthe dining 
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thickness, most 
ot the doors are 





, . li double with 
standing = space 
between them, a 
feature alas! 
which modern 
in economies ol 
lest building have 
e sp ! banished from 
! our present day 
homes In the 
‘ ‘ interior the 
entra é rooms remain 
T seemingly un- 
ead iD] touched. The 
trike the true w al] -colourings 
\dam note The are now faded 
finish and deli to pleasant 
i ite tones of green 
ork el lilac and_= grey, 
neicated while the ceil 
hieve ings are mostly 
Shara white. In 
\dam the later work 
k, there Adam was 
were m | polychromati- 
more ‘ tin and, where they 
ea mate! are restored 
indless ofcomp his interiors 
tion ornament Copyright DINING-ROOM CEILING COVATRY LIPS may seem un 
became duly vivid. In 
tomary later The house contains an immense quantity of his own hands probably the tones were so adjusted that 
vood-carving in enriched skirtings, dado rails, door and window they were the equivalent of Wedgwood’s scheme of 
n The doors are magnificent specimens of mahogany coloration. 
wed to the colour of a tawny port wine, and dulled in_ polish Adam has often been assailed, both in lis own time, 
{ lelightful ton As the walls are of a magnificent notably by Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, and since by 
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score of his idealistic 
Adam as a 
interiors are absolutely 
the century and a half 
rooms are 
thirty feet 
eighteen teet 
such as are 


critics who have followed them, on the 
house-planning. Shardeloes, however 
designer of an English home The 
reasonable and liveable, in spite of 
that have elapsed since their completion. The 
“@ of course, on a considerable scale, the 
square, and all of the ground floor rooms are 
high, but these are not impossible proportions 


rey eals 


} 
saioon. Is 
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often found in the eighteenth century houses The internal 
ourt has simplified the planning to a considerable extent 
though it is curious to remark the odd staircases that exist in 
Naturally, the kitchen and office arrangements 
though on a large scale, do not exhibit modern ideas of distribu 
tion and convenience Ihe stable building is an effective 
though simple piece of external architecture. In the kitchen 
Wing a fine apartment has been formed, with a raised central 


cormernrs. 
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bav in the ceiling Adam _ ftashion 
One side of this tine kitchen is taken up by three wide-spread 


Sculleries 


ross-vaulted in a typical 


elliptical recesses, two of which are fitted with ranges 
larders and laundry have been built fora g 
the stabling is extensive 


reat establishment, and 
lhese annexes group well with the hous« 
as seen from the lower level near the lake, standing out in grey 
and cream tones against the 


hll in the background 


slorious masses of the trees th il 


There is an orangery, with a wood 
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facade of arches and Doric columns with a pediment, which 
ippears to be of the same date as the hous At the 
end of the stable block is a square 
which may possibly have 
position suggests that it was intended to 
owing to additions to the stables it has 
masked. It is a perfectly plain piece of stuccoed brickwork 


interesting in its mass, 


extrem 
tower with quadrant win 


enormous dovecot, It 


been an 
close a vista. but 


been subsequently 
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a = eee fo 
7 “alt = SHARDELOES. wr AMERSHAM .BUCKS. 
ROBERT ADAM, ARCHT 
1759 -1761. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 





[he natural ie of the valley doubtless determined the by verv tree 
1) ion of the house, and the chiet partments could hardly be foliage The 
etter placed t ommand the view rhe plan now reproduced crossed thyrsis 
hich has been specially made, shows the leading features, and and the ivy 
ves a key to the general distribution of the offices. The recall the joy Cosevtahe DOOR IN BOUDOIR. “OL 
lining-room at the northern end of the east front is a fine apart ous habits of 
ment, and is richly decorated with panels entirely filled with the eighteenth century squire \s a whole the ceiling sutters from 
stucco reliel lhe ceiling is curious with its large oval, moditied its heterogeneous ornaments, insufficiently welded together. The 


white marble chimney-piece is of Adam 
type. There is a central panel of boys 
it play better executed than the 
inthemion frieze, which is_ rather 
thick in its lines. It has relief from 
a red marble ground. The mahogany | 
sideboard, which is an_ interesting \ 
piece of furniture, is flanked by two 
deal vases, painted in white and 
gold on pedestals The saloon u 
the centre of the east front, about 
thirtv feet square, is very stately 


ind in that form of Dorie which . 
Adam afterwards developed ms 
eftectively at Lansdowne House 


[he great doors are interesting pieces 

woodwork, with their triglyph 
dooreases but they are not in such 
good proportional relation to each 
other is the architect achieved in 
his later works This saloon is a 
very pleasant apartment, hung with 
tapestries and decorated with busts 
ind boasting not a few specimens 
of interesting furniture. The drawing 
room, in contrast to the faded blue of 
the saloon, is all in cream, relieved by 
two fine gilded mirror frames of a 


typical Adam character. They stand 

on gilded console tables with scagliola 

ops of qua o mn ¢ r side | 
MONT tops of quadrant form on either side 
Ye Ta 1a of the white marble mantelpiece, with 


its fluted lonic columns rhe pierced 
steel grate, with its columns and 
vase terminals, is interesting. The 
notable pictures are the original 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth and het 
Chancellor, Hatton, and some land 
scapes and views of buildings in 








Italy Che plaster ceiling has a 
entral circle, with four lions’ heads 
inked up by bold swags [here 
ire four fans, features which Adam ' 
afterwards developed with = great 
flect The rather wild scrolls on the 


ceiling illustrate the early characte 
of the work 

Che library, occupying the centre 
{1 the south front, is perhaps as 
characteristic as any of the rooms 
Che distribution of the south wall in 
i shallow arcade, with the book- 
cases worked in as a projection on the 
pyright THE HALL FIREPLACI COUNTRY LIFE piers between the arches, evidently 
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ai ree —T 
J OH © the room are 
( OMe entirely lined 

for two-thirds 


ot their height 





hte onan 
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) lea SIngs 
and wire pane 
doors showing 
| the books 
behind Lhe 
bookcases art 
pleasantly 
detailed with 
fluted — frieze 
and chara 
teristic Adam 
tinishings 
Phe dado base 
> 1s perfectly 
. plain, but 
s skirting and 
chair rail are 
enriched very 
fully The 
m : entrance 
he doors are 
im worked into 
Vs the scheme so 
ie vight. DOORWAY IN HALI a thet the lim yrighnt IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 
1e1 ot the book 
m sings Is kept throughout Above, there is a series of wa seems to have anticipated thi inl ind pra { Barry 
n\ panels, filled in with shaded paintings in white on green, like a vho held that scemie staircases occupied space bett vel 
ne Wed wood ic 1 tine ha 
wo imeo relief on . \dam wa 
nd irge scale und = plannet 
in Che tine mantel even beyond the 
ut ece mm white standard of In 
ly narble with ut ind quite 
ic] s ellow ilive t t he 
—] el is on t enc { ti 
sx ‘ onsoles domestic it 
ces i centra Own tire 
ph f ist The stead 
ich WwW lel pancy | tine 
ich ‘ . ol this \ch pi house 
In | 11 te ot is Instructive 
a ms 1s the ' - th tlmost un 
ith oudoir at the uF ott haa iltered condition 
sts outh western i Al» hod Mh ot Shardeloc 
‘ns ornel lhe ; alter rt century 
ng vinite marble ——— ind ) I 
of nantel has a . pynrv ASE TALS RENT ARRT ontinuo r 
by rd , LALLA ‘ dene 
. vith t = The desi 
nd tl pan I | ol the exteriotl 
ola e and 1 ipes j thr house 
ice nsoles ; is reasonable 
ith ealistic F the interior 
ed eaths ire 3 \ssumin th 
nd us ind i thre pirit ol the 
he them ire ; eighteenth = cer 
nal t birds pecking ; tury required the 
her I the erapes tistaction 
id t avery the reat Cory 
in ising nad nhiat Porti 
4 p priate surely there wa 
ids on i Testing never one le 
ere e after the terificial tha 
am t r ot the more thi ol Sharce 
eat tately ipart loes. Thecolumi 
rhe ts ire no detriment 
tel Che staircase to the saloon 
oak tl and only one 
tre cht I n bedroom on. the 
As els st he east front can br 
ns n pli ars said to suff 
in I ids ip toa from the ove) 
yk- le gallery shadowing effect 
the rom which the of the portics 
thy edrooms ire projection 
ntered Adam Copyright THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE, COUNTRY LIFE." Much of the 
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é lue tot st I 1 Har I's s ers t t ‘ s ’ 
t te] le and eas\ 1 ver the trackless A s now sappearing f 1 tl 
le , e access e { the « rathe t f+ th thet ¢ ‘ £4 British s tsmat 
| nt It t t the road passes the It sl idded that tl f the t ncient | t 
{ : por n t t te ( SM f ne MAW, It is oft 
t enera trance | | t Egvpt ‘ t s lames suc 
. t t I seque t times ( ; ‘NT the ‘ re cor . ' ng S 
ial ‘ f Ry ‘ hiiiay mami aS Kit Seek taal \ Englis 
ill I 1 t t! t be ( I hie ra | t Professor Nev : +} ; now P ent st. saves 1 ’ 
‘ ' ‘ . I rik sent 9 f the I = + . lat ‘ ‘ t 2 
cing Tatn p anc unt 5 aces a ished in “ Beni H Vol. IV., Plate \ 
ion t levelop its et t Shardelos i maine ‘ : 
Mea : : ' . vith the name a ti B Hasar \ Il., Plate V1 © 
I tanta “ - te ted + +} k that t Eevptians st ha 
t roun t } the V1 ! 
reer emer ys Whe acne , f +} ind wl ‘ +4 a i ¢ wet tw 
mm t rit { { ( , ‘ u cal i 
Ott a ea » tarod , , Scient extet he | eX] tion of the orig ISS it 
, aaa | ‘ est front ire pal ipt f Pasht the God f Chastit +} 
( perl nt tradition in | il I I It Iso be of interest t e that the beautit Sa 
Ada eatior the ice t Burlington-Kent l nt rol 1 R ng n Nort \ 

‘ I I I t rried I n al é t the ff ‘ I S | t f t 
tt. } | re wre? role mp ¢ proy rtion ymbats ‘ Y ' 2 ‘ ¢ ng thes +} it 
pn piel t ntuated ends to ea facack ts 
hoxiest } ind a pie t ‘ In tl cit n the end he Greel kk Llans suft df t Le to tit from pla ‘ 
' ire pal lap] th the inched recesses, eiliptica I indeed Rutil his poe De Reditu in Patria 
n] ! 1 it ti ic I tie urvil n +, is that he +} ti f Con aia nee it - ts were saie 

Le ~ le ‘ t t etiect of wide sunt parkill h leserted the t n tet t lague t Lures 
na roe vell-detine idows from = architrav st A he ie led ot + IEA ln ind init cae oa 
in ! that linger n the men In its deep settin ; - ate int tattenlios * to wheal 
f oa { ~~ wweloce emncad im ¢ folds 

| | 1 in ( . t ern times what de station can be broug! 
emera elvet ARTHUR T. B . ' 4 
{ the sudd nce of of these rodents. TI 
nat il en thes tin thieves would me the wild it al 
y  f I ORE f tl sel 1 e, sucl s stoats, weasels and polecai 
C A a 7s Now the ild cat is pract lv untamabl nd we must not lool 
| n " n it as the near relat I f th Egyptian cat, to whate re 
‘ the | I have belonges But the Romans ul Greek 
tamet me kind of weasel, just as in modern times we have tamet 
t rl t ferret nd the Indian 1 g The Romans called this ani 
t lv of t nd possibly # though it is uncertain whethe 
t é t | he tte ord does not denote bad It n\ ist ve mus 
t t t | tl t understand the Ss signifving tl mestic cat, whicl 
‘ t the ‘ ! ce, was te portation into Italy Both in Greece 
f | 1 d Ita ve find the mouse and the weasel! spoken of as natura 
é } it tl ( en In Plautus one of the speakers describes how \ é 
| that tl i the dead bodi rl seized a mouse before his very feet Pliny expressly tells us th 
t t efore, ha nlil wrdinar cases of two kinds of mustel@ are known to him—the wild and the tame 
tit t retarcde tion Cats } bl ving that the wild species grows larger than the tame ome 
f | if ls | lding the hous ind he speaks of the tame kind as commonly seen in BR 
t tit th wl the re re ce ! secs Phadrus has a fable about a mouse and a weas vhere 
H t ( WI house took f ve should certainly have expected to hear of a cat Horace speak 
t! ct t the inhabitant t t the hur rf isel as creeping into a corn-bin and feeding itself full 
} it t cat t b 1 at ! mmably of mi rhe same poet, in his pretty story of the t 
\\ t 1 natural deat! 1 f tl 1 ountrv mouse, tells us that the latter was scared awa 1 
‘ i! dead t ‘ mri t the by cat but bv lar ( s(n § 
| t here tl ( | ! ! \ mosaic taken ¢ Pompe ind now in the Museo Nazior 
‘ ‘ ‘th dj ' ; 


p nts ‘ devouring a quail but the cat seems 
f ¢ ! rom its colo ng and shape, to be a wild one It is not till the tim 
} 1 P | wu who \\ te a tre tist De re rustica roba 
t \lex ! \ looke bout the middle of the fourth centur bD., that we meet to1 
N t G \\ , terature th the true cat, under the name of Catus, the nz 
} h the animal has since bee known by most of tl t 
) 1 thar he world who familiar with the mal The statement « 
t fe | Pa is 1s that it 1s profitable t kee t catti or cat to et 
| t \ talpa Now talpa t is probable that | det 
\tl { . t t t | t 1 t either the rat h seems to have ide its app. im 
{ ‘ I y ob ly ) t thist wr the 1 ~ al t! sup 
| | t I ne out the fact that the Italians empl tl ‘ 
the fi to signify the rat. Now. w ot know for certain the dat 
‘ ‘ f tl rst apm , t | : ut tl ) xpress 
I) t t « the Germat t Hel in his classi vork Kultu fl 
H ) \ t d Hausthiere f | the writer | this pap ore 
* ‘ ‘ . ved a that the rat came int +h; : 
‘ | ‘ ‘ | th the nvac } les thy | at \ ‘ 
t t | t " | it the end of the f th cent Her ! g ~ 
f to it t | Wels nd tris! the t the I kisl 
‘ . ‘ ¢ ] +} t ; ) ’ | =1 he 7 lern (,; ks 
( ; Pont I Is vith tl Ss ‘ cat Of ti Slavis 
M ' ’ itions, the Poles called the rat 1e which also 
| t 1 the German vw swers to the Russian word fe 
‘ ‘ +} ‘ ‘ ‘ lk ; t would therefé seem that an sion of rats 
, ‘ in? . - Aes . - _ int is omaed i that the Egvpt 
\{ ‘ ! ‘ <¢ ' | tm the Fast t aid e] 
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hot sun sank lower and lower, throwing the shadows became very silent, and watched almost breathlessly 
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he plague of Eastern rodents. That it was known in Britain be httle doubt that a tew specimens still linger onin the wild countt 
nd highlwv prized, in the tenth century is plain from Welsh law of Northern Scotland \ few vears sil the present writer was 
yuoted by Pennant—a law of the reign of Howell the Good, wh ftered two specimens of the genuine wild cat for sak this was i 
lied in 938 A.D., fixing the prices of cats according to their age and Inverness They were so savage that they were contined in doubk 
juilities, beginning with a price fora kitton before it could see ages, and it has been found impossible to tame their voun Mi 
1 enacting that if anyone stole or killed the cat that guarded (,corge rennison. in an interesting article in the V/ S 
e Prince’s granarv, he was to forfeit a milk ewe, its fleece and ; Guardian, tells us that the last spe ens disappeared from Helvel- 
or as much wheat as when poured on the cat suspended by Ivn and the wilds of Wales about 1760 rhe origin of our domestic 
ts tail, the head touching the floor, would form a heap high enoug! cat has been much discussed ; but the prevailing opinion appears t 
over the tip of the tail The wild cat must not be supposed to be that it is the descendant of the so-called K cat, crossed witl 
the ancestor of our domestic pet The survival of the real wild the Egvptian variety, and no doubt intluenced bv othe pDeEcies 
has been disputed in the pages of the Scotsma but there car wild cats, such as the so-called ( is cat of India H. A. STRON 


ENGLAND'S POLO CHALLENGE OF 1913. 


THE IMPRESSION OF AN AMERICAN SPECTATOR. 
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\ SENSATIONAL RUN UP THI FIELD CAPTAIN RITSON ON STEWART 
W , Mr. Art s sketches e final game, and a ud of the British and American flags far across the polo 
ipany them with an article by a well-known American authority on pol sround. On the stands, crowded at the rails at each end 
\ e< e\ El 


massed on every conceivable point of vantage, were some 
“SNGLAND had lost the first game, and at the start of hirty-tive thousand enthusiastic Americans who had been cheet 


4 the eighth chukker in the second was a quartet ing wildly all the afternoon But as the eighth period pro 


<4 goal to the bad. Behind the west stand a fiery eressed, and the scanty store of minutes flew by, the crowd 


l here were 





\ SCRIMMAGE ON THI BOARDS MR FREAKE GETS THI BALI AWAY. 
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“got 
ONI (> rH WHIRLWIND MOMENTS 

eft only about three minutes of play, and English men an mee more Mr. Milburn knocked out. A second more ot play 
English ponte ere attacking America’s goal in a last desperat ind the gong, which put an end to England’s hopes, rang out, and 
illy It was a splendid exinbition of fine courage, and I di the great English polo invasion of 1913 was a matter of history 
not think there were many Americans in that great throng I do not think that anyone who was present at Meadow 
10 matter how chauvinistic, who withheld their admiratior Brook during this second international match will ever forget 
it the exhibition of dogged pluck. Mr Freake had mack it, and I have rarely seen anything finer than that last brave 
long shot for goal, and the crowd drew a sigh of relief when the ittempt of the four English players to retrieve a lost caust 
ball was seen to cross the line to the mght of the posts. It was It was a bitterly hard game to lose, for in the seventh period 
knocked out, and a few seconds later, from near the boards England was ahead, and then came the foul against Captain 
it the north-east end, Mr. Freake again struck for goal wit) Lockett, which, of course, according to our rules, meant 

t beautiful shot under his pony’s neck. It was an impossible penalty of one-half a goal, and the advantage that England then 
ingle, but the shot was wonderfully good, and to the agonised lost she never regained. 

spectators the ball seemed to be perilously close to the goal Before the first match England was a decided tavourite 
But it went over the line, again to the right of the posts, an n the betting. The team had shown excellent form 


and with each game _ th 
ponies had improved, Nay- 
lor, the Duke of West 
minster’s stud-groom, knew 
quite well what he was doimg 
and went verv slowly with 
his charges rheir improve 
ment was continuous, and 
their condition in that final 
period of the second game 
game plaved under a scorch 
ing sun, clearly showed the 
skill and judgment of Captan 
Miller and Naylor. In then 
practice games the Englisl 
plavers had likewise shown ex 
cellent form. Captain Cheape 
was the same terrific litter 
and his” direction seemec 
improved ; Captain Edward 
was knocking goals fron 
all angles, and his _ forn 
seemed even better than 
1911 (and we all know ho ) 
good that form was Ca} 
tain Kitson had won enthus 
ast praise on account 
his extraordinary dash an 
wonderful hitting; an 
Captain Lockett appeared 
steady and reliable No 
to back up this really bn 
jiant team. On the oth 
AFTER \ THROW IN. hand, the situation Wl! 
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our players seemed to be in chaos. Ot the old four only Mi meet Mr. Whitney's team. If they were going to win d 
Milburn seemed to retain his old torm Mr. L. Waterbur thev had reason to feel some confidence in their ultin 
was at times playing brilliantly, but his work was ragged ; success, they wanted to beat the tamous tow b 
Mr. J. M. Waterbury, jun., appeared to have hopelessly lost taking into consideration all this contusion and chan 
. his skill, and up to the last week was plaving wretchedly ; and it is not to be wondered at that the tear was general that 1 
Mr. Whitney, weighed down by the responsibility of properly time had come for our defeat, and that the Cup would go back 
defending the Cup, which his team had won in 1909 and defended to England. The first chukker of the memorable game on 
n 1911, was plaving with little dash Less than a week before June roth dissipated that fear, and set Americans wild witl 
the dav set for the first game a new team was put in the field enthusiasm The renascence of the sprit and skill whi a 
captained by Mr. Foxhail Keene, well known on vour side of made the American team in previous Vears unconquerable w 
. sudden as it Was unexpectes 


One minute and. thirty-six 





seconds after the game w 
. started Mi | \l Waterbur 
. showin b 4 
. ‘ in cle rclly t 
\ nad l ma 
. ( ma twent\ ( 
Before the perio 
nded Mr. Milburn had a 
1 k a ul the seor 
e close ot this” tu 
, kker, stood America 
1 incl, « As we only wo 
thi st me by margin 
tw incl all ls, at 
i V1 wv seen that on thr ist 
even chukke1 england 
ually bea Amel u 
tha rstoverwheimin tta 
America told the stor 
inal meant deteat 
kngland Mii \\ 
ime as a clear-brained 
ted iptam 1 
nded on theory It 
| } Lidice bile nal 1 
yay an an ae | wa never more cheal 
and : ' proved than this veat Hy 
tor\ realised pertectly that 
Ldow chance of beatin kneland 
ret was to rush her oft her teet 
rave no oa first wild charge Lo 
AUSt MR. L. E. STODDARI NO. t AMERICAN TEAM AND SOME Ol HIS PONIES urprise her was imperative 
eriod o he and Mt J}. M. Water 
ptain the water and a veteran of the game In fact, he was one oi bury, jun., the players whose form had been weakest in 
nt a the members of the American team of 1886 who lost the West preliminary practice, warmed up before the match in no 
then chester Polo Cup, known now as the International Trophy uncertain way. It was not the gentle warming up customary 
to a team captained by the late Mr. John Watson Iwo for they had gone outside the grounds and don ood 
yurite days after this team was announced as the one selected to hard work, and when they came on for play they were 
form meet England, Mr. Keene, in practice, broke his collar keen and ready to give their best And they ive it 
the bone his was on Saturday, June 7th. On Sunday, the ind, with Mr. L. Waterbury and Mr. Milburn, rose to th 
Nay Sth, a meeting of the committee was held, and it was occasion most. brilliantly Alsi Mr. Whitney had In 
West decided to rely once more on Mr. Whitney and the old tow men start on their handiest and favourite ponies. \ 
knew who had individuals all four men have never played better; as a team 
long brought so their work was matchless the Waterburys were hittin 
with much fame to to each other with their old-time ease and accuracy, intel 
rove America. The changing positions readily Mr. Whitney was playing in great 


and om fact that the form, watching every move, ready to fall back for the defence 
| oh old Mr. Milburn 











fina Pa team when came through with one of lus marvellous 
me ex + were finally runs. | doubt whether a finer exhibition of polo has eve 
orch Pe called upon been given than that of Mr. Milburn He was always goim 
1 the J to defend it racing speed. He was extraordinarily versatile in his stroke 
iptan f > ¥ | th Cup hitting with great freedom on either side of his pony, and thi 
thei \\ & \ undoubtedh distance he got in his strokes was so tremendous that he often 
nglis! AY pleased the hanged defence into attack in a fraction of time. So accu 
wn ex | ee ey public Men tomed are the Messrs. Waterbury to be served with these lon 
heape h >. and women back-handers that when they see Mr. Milburn about to strike 
hittet ; who pre they start to turn, ready to attack their opponents’ defence 
— } : = ~ nded to knowing that the ball nine times out of ten will come up to 
wart y* ’ ; know little them Against such a defence it no wonder that England 
iron 4 — \ about polo failed 
torn Z} i felt that to In deteat the English players showed themselves thorough 
lan 1 = the team who sportsmen Their splendid tight in those last minutes wil 
v hov ) d +f in the past not be forgotten \nd when the match was over Captain Ritsor 
Ca} o 4 had showed in mid-field gave his pony to a groom and in a minute was a 
nthusi themselves so Mr. Whitney's side, his hand on his shoulder, congratulatin 
int « capabl« him There can be no real sting in defeat for such men Phe 
ho an should be en ight’s the thin ind the joV of battle not to be forgotten 
an ¢ trusted thie whether ending in victory or defeat 
ared j honour of ce I was talking with Mr. Freake after the gam He looked 
No. 4 fence. | think t pretty tired man, but he had a cheery smile, no excuses to 
iv bri vour” English offer and no reproaches to mak He only blamed hims« 
othe IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE MATCH team were als for failing to make a goal in that last three minutes, when he 
. wit ly Ho M. Hes Chairm tthe I ' ; pleased that had driven the ball outside the goal post He said I sav 
in 8. des : they were to my chance to strike and felt that here was my opportuniti 
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I | ime il There struck, straightening his pony as he did so. If it had been 
mma mid-fie'd and the ball came up to hin oal, it would have been a marvellous one, but in failing to mak« 
( aptall Rit ! Mi Whitne \ most oO! top ol it there was no blame Ready and armed to do his best and 
etwe m a i ti is Mr Milburn o1 trv his hardest is all that can he sked of anv fighter Then 


tre 1? cy I re | ite steps n to decice J ( ( OOLEY y 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH DEER HEADS. 


which approach it in general style 
may be mentioned Mr. J. de Knoop’s 
The horn is 


SOME FURTHER NOTES 
Hy niidence 


en more tific ven-pointer (No ; 
e large numbe not of very unusual length but in 
) ’ IX tiol i B I stvle and shape there ire few heads 


in the show which surpass it. Another 
very beautiful head, and one which has 
been much admired, is Mr. Walter 


Jon s’ Meoble ten-pointer, killed in 1905 


t h n re ed keep ‘ 
Exhibition open for a eek longet No. 10 It would, however, occupy 
lan Was originally intended. The root far too much space to continue enu- 
never lacked lughly interested spectato merating tne qualities of the various 
even in the first four davs of the trophies The lura “ cromies”’ make 
how, despite the gala performance at a very interesting display among the 
the International Horse Show and the island heads I have never heard 
irious festivities organised in connet any satisfactory explanation for these 


curious constant abnormalities. The 
talkers sav that the presence of goats 
on the island affects the subconscious 


tion with the visit of M. Poincare 
In spite of the slight crowding of the 


Scottish heads the hanging has iven 
ymmplete satisfaction. One gentleman, on mentality of the hinds, but this theory 
itchin ight of his roval, remarked, will probably be dismissed by those 
By id! the old chap looks bette readers who have studied the subject. 
than he does in the dining-room ! Cromies are in all likelihood due to 


insular confinement and_in-breeding. 
A noteworthy point in connection with 
the two pairs of Vaynol shed antlers is 


\ noticeable feature in comparin 


the head killed before 1875 ind those 





hot after that date is the lack of tvle 
if | may use the expression, in moder their extraordinary similarity. I have 
head Phi wild character rf tie little doubt that they came off the 
horns which Landseer loved to depict same stag’s head. 
noticeably absent from most modern Lord Powerscourt’s antlers are 
head No 1 royal shot in ROYAL KILLED AT BALMORAL, 1005 dated 1899 and Mr. Whitaker’s rgoo. 
Gienartney rca 1843, lent by Mrs Shot ond lout tv Hila Medes ths Mies Che tops of the left antler in each case 
Campbell of Dunstatinage, illustrates are much palmated. Lord Brownlow’s 
this point. There are literally dozens of heads in the show of park head from Ashridge (No. 174) was put in an enclosure 
reater length, many of equal thickness and a few with as good in November, when a fifteen-pointer, and fed on everything 
pan, but its quality sets it above criticism and puts it in a class calculated to make horn growth rhe following vear he grew 
umong the very best heads exhibited. Of the modern head the fine head of twenty-one points exhibited. Not only are 
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the horns long bu thei 
quality is first class The 
points are wild and symmetrical 
earing some resemblance t 
No. 15) the Duke of Richmond 
ind Gordon's seventeen-pointet 

So much interest has been 
iroused by Lord Dillon’s Jaco 
ean heads that, through his 
<indness, I am enabled to give 


the inscriptions attached to 
} 


the other four heads in his 
ssession of about the same 
\ , : 
1) 
\ 
iN | ( 
| fl 
iN 
\r AY 
IN I . 
B ‘ t 
\ t SA SDAY 
| | “WV l 
m l Tol 
I sins l I 
R I vel 


None of these inscriptions, how- 
ever, quite comes up to th 
beauty of that on the 1608 
head lent by Lord Dillon t 
the exhibition. 


8 \ « 
I 1 Fox DI 
I W Kiddi l 
‘But what?” is delicious. Lord 
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Dillon tells me that 


AND 
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from 
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I run exceeded 
X mk Sir Henry Lee, K.G 
vas Ranger of Woodstock Park 
rom 1580 onwards He died 

IO1I James |. and Prine 
Henry used often to \ I 
Queen Eli et quot 
Hearn wad DArtye 
delight in tl sp ( rwhicl 
reason he used t stay here 
veeks, nav months, together. 
Here she used to hunt an 
nyo erself 

Phe ron wat I ‘ et 

ustly mired Sir | V1 
Gore Booth’s famous Lissadel 
head the m emarkabl 
ind certainly 1 h massive 
oe head has evet een row 
wv a British bi k | wWima 
was ind dead in Ch H 
piantatiol Li i il 
believed lk ha ct 
fightin His head carries twe 
pomts Several other twel 


pomnt ror heads have been kill 

at various times, but the points 
are usually smal! and less ma 

sive, as inthe eight-pointer (Ne 
190) lent by Mr. Eric Hervey 
The ron il 
beheve, mported from Scot 


Lissadel] Were | 

, , 
and 
ind, so tar as I am aware, are 


quite Iree trom any German 


strain Phat nosuch head as the 


twelve-pointer has ever been 
killed before or since is probably 


vwcounted for by the fact tl 


KINGS he 


iT 
was one ol the tirst beast 


on ground particularly we 
idapted for the little deer. Hi 


would have grown an unusual head anywhert He lived unde 
ideal conditions, hence the remarkable head exhibited. Such 
it least, is a reasonable theory Mr. ©. Pelham Burn’s Forta 


shire roe head, killed in 1875 is one of the longest, if not the 
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) i peen 
| eT) | 
7 i 
it \ ! ed 
) ip | have 
dé ol 
t Mr. H. M 
Warrand’s Ferint 
ead f rS&0 No 
” ' ne 
ecime eau 
l ip eat 
ine nad 


) t roe pot mn 
( ent Vea . 

Another exceptiona 
ron Kilied ! ITQog 
No I ecured 


oronet Mr. 1. G S 


A BOOK OF 


COUNTRY 





OMI 


THI 


LTHOUGH it 1 mtrary 1 ir custom, we have read 
m retully | the important reviews that have 

LDDe | of the excellent new edition of The Wor 
/ iz bso Burns nd Oates Very 
eldom has a poet been so highly praised, and surely 
eve riters been less successful in showing the grounds 
f 1 vimiration. One can only account for this by the fact 
hat an exterior interest has been imparted to the work of 
Mr. Thompson by the facts about his life He was a Bohemian 
{ Bohemians, and his biography one to excite the pity of 
{ vh nd their idea n the conventional Probably 
he id have thanked them very little for such compassion 
What ( e rane Phompse n led, he had the very vreat 
iti . of doing what he pleased. Indeed, those excellently 
hosen photovrapl which show him at various stages of hus 
e a better key his mind than the remarks of all the 
mmentators put togethe His wa 1 woeful kind of face 


Power to any extent hines through the rregular features 
uit the characteristic that impresses itself most 1s that look of 
incontro Here is the face of man entirely undisciplined 
nd discipline in this instance does not express a tithe of what 
ve mean It that which comes to a man who has tried t 
lo difhteult thu ind in rder t icceed has le irned how te 
narsha ind itl ree ind how to ippi them most 
ettectivels 
In the Test tik ot ipl wretchedness stares 
t. and vet the most pathetic of the three is that taken when 
the poet wa t the ave of nineteer The flexible. melancholy 
ip ind e eyes al those r! ne who was born to sadness 
to tailure as the world esteems failure The speaking counten 
Tih ndeed that of poet ut that of a poet run 
W running, to seed And when we take the verses which the 
ibiest { the critics choose to quotatiol we see evidence of 
1 n int ot con ntrated <« 1 min ut in his finest 
Dhe Hor Ll oft Heaven \\ | I trate out 
cast is another Nobody, as ft s we know, has eve 
pointed it the extreme incongruity of the tle The wor 
hound es with it a meaning the exact opposite of that 
whi Thompson meant to convey, and a more tastidious poet 
would have found a better title 1f it cost him weeks and mont! 
to do se Lhe verse itself contains most everything vers« 
hould contain except that moderation which has been call 
divine fennyson would have filed it down to the proper 
text And the lack of taste it evinces may be seen in 
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Millais’ seven roe 
heads 1] 
known 
such 


are so 
and 
unusual e: 

that I do 


are 


ce lle nce 


not propose oO 
make any comment 
m them here. They 
ire well illustrated 
in his beautiful 
book, which has 
taught me, and 
many others, much 


the most 
mammals 


concerning 
ittractive 
Wwe possess. 
I should like to 
emphasise a point to 
which I have alluded 
previously. Mr. Pil- 
kington’s fifteen- 
pointer (No. I44 
though classed as a 


semi-feral stag, is a 


pure Scottish stag by 
birth, and was en 
closed for only a por- 
tion of his life. Mr. 
Lucas’s Wryvis stag 


No. 145) was born in 


Scotland, but spent 

his whole life in an 

English park. 
DEER HEADS FRANK WALLACI 


many other pieces Take the beginning, for example, of 
The Poppy’ 
And , 
l um 
\r \ ‘ flappit fla 
\ 
I \ 
And pped l i 
W I ! n 
rill 
And " sw l 
And 
Wit 
It would be very easv to make a damaging verbal criticism ot 


these verses, but far more effective than that is to place beside 
them a men of his bette Take tor example the 
companion poem, of which we quote the first three verses 


Sper WoO! k 


and the sweetness is 
We seek in vain for 
first quotation : 


Here the language is simple and cleat 
that of the harebell on the windy hill 
such violent metaphors as abound in out 


\ 
There are no phrases like “ purpurate shine” and “ lethargied 
with fierce bliss or “sleepy savageries it runs on with 
the purl of a brook. And it ts sad to reflect that Francis Thomp 
son might have been continually like this if he had not beet 


egged on by senseless admiration to attempt what he thought 
were higher flights 
For the poems 


» others, making goo 


preponderate greatl 
lack of contro 


with Dad passages 


i 
1 the criticism that 


nd lack ot the power of self-criticism were 
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oTea ri x 
fe was also circumscribed by the very definite religious opinions 
the Roman Catholic Church. This is no place to argue fo 
wainst the doctrines of anv Christian body but it is Mr. M , 
itter o! historical fact that the vreatest poets In their highest : 
hts have soared beyond the teaching of any particular 
h. No one whose savings are worthy of being recorce One Woman's Lite Robert H u 
ild assert that Shakespeare was not a religious poet ; and vi VERY 
s impossible to name any section to which he belonged \l R 
lilton loftiest flights leave his Puritanism on the groun M 
neath Even Dante Alighieri breathing theology as he lid \ M 
se above creed in all his great moments. Mr. Mevynell, wh W \ 
lits this edition of Thompson, writes with extraordinary é 
miration of his prose as well as his verse ; but this can only ; _ 
i case Ol i too zealous friendship No cool ind dispassionat = 
ic could possibly, on the strength of the pieces now re . , 
uublished, credit Francis Thompson with a high place in the Vl 
nks of English prose-writers. 
4 HAPPY TRAVELLER = 
The Mulberry Tree. W ed James Chap : mite a 4 
IER! ake: tales eal hoakis of trawet deel 
\ m1 ps and , ntair 
- he ae ete . 
ange by se ted Jame hel CHAMPIONS AT BRISTOL. 
‘ \ 1 " sa 
vill und ‘ we } Ht Agricultural Show t Bristol opens ndet thre 
2 iv \ ‘ ntest ne he ttend ‘ 
It t Miss J 4 mh luce , fore ‘ 
iders if ng \ iy \W wi , - , , Kx 
< ul para \ \ \ 
ntu exis vher lid exceptionall Vv" ble the } fn 
. sien arcu ‘ | tl n \ | ith Windse Selle the 
\t moment | WV Wa wr here nd he al von 1 prize ourth { Land 
tj S S| I reserve in the sl | nd e Dev two t rive 
I hav wes Miss Jar , were awardes His M econd, third and reserves fe 
‘ te: shebncny the cha h I Sandrin ‘ nt Dext th 
: sever ” , Southdown she ( ie ks] ( ( ‘ ful 
s statistics. Miss Jame Phe I er \ 
netratil s In hors ‘ ld dal he le on went \l 
FF. W. Grittin’s Ro n Dray WK he ld medal tor tl . 
- ‘ lv to Mr. J]. G. Will i ‘ Duche Vil he 
et ‘ hon w by W 
NOVELS Dunk h The Dunure, and Mr. S. Mitchell won the cl 
An Average Man, by Robert Hugh Benson. (H he best Clydesdale e with Nat Cay Clive Behren 
AN AVERAGE MAN” a steady tinue 1 i howe he ] hunter filly in He 111 \l HH 
t 1ited outlook and tical ta tv over erned th t Shi hye “ ‘ n Beechm 1] I) ckne toallic 
k Mr. W. W. Rveroft’s Hop Ix nad the re Mr. } 
“ x ' le t ; . | le Wocdhatch Suntlowet Phe ld ed { the r 
se ages a ; : o and ridin ' Sir W. Gilb Sparkl 
i ( u d for the be pol ri ny stallion by 
vilege iy wl , e! , ine Stud ¢ n h WI \\ 
Ma k Wilton Crese tle, the Kin he championship for the b ine 
ul Phe N ‘ he vest horthors 1] Mr. Ge idl bell 
1 aaa ee : ag ppretns Woodend Stam] Phe be hortl ( \ 
cease nisticone na ee slp Wills’ Ringlet IX. Mr. J. G, Cook-Hill he championsl 
rlad Karl é i All t i ha or th est Here ‘ Shelsl ? ad Mr. H.W 
aa ; ; Ouarts the Hereford bull. Mr. L. H. Alfor 
Horri Bell 1 the cl ishuip te he le Devon ‘ 
\l \ ¢. Sh ‘ 1 Ss n tl mr the Devon | ) | 
The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Chu M 
WE trend of 4 ay egt * rhe | d Ce h of these classes the King \ ” 
, d , } | ns Dh ‘ ‘ for the est Susse cow 


\ W ( } 

R . 
H 
H 
1e Honour of the Clintons N > 

| 
< f 
Mr. \ 
VW 
( 
iN ‘ 


lt ( 
} 
n 
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Ix 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBEI ROLLI ©) SPANISH BULL-FIGHTIN¢ 


x < ‘ 
I ry | : @ 
5 
W a ‘ iz _ 
‘ ‘ ar : 
rura ig lb 1 rz " 
| . wo : aaa 
| Ma ir if 
< I < 
\ t I 
, 
2 g are I 
i 
, It is ve 
\ ‘ 
I 
xt \ l 
i 
! (yy 
i B ( 
I M ! 
( ' lr 
t ( i B 
Ita 
1 said “y supe 
I ! ! ed « states still less I 
I mand l s nts of e vil wh 
. " I ny 1 on big " n some furt building wou 
‘ ind loubtedly | quired I | us I e villag r fg 
I ishir na t portance, ar is su ld undoubted be dealt w 1 broa 
ul me md by far-reaching proposais for refort ind, as it is extremely doubtfu 
at whether the landowners thet Ives ild solve the problem, it will probab 
l t S ! und b necessary and advisable to adopt the suggestion of Lord Lansdown 
ind ind ot " e Sta vhere enterpris " 
ng l f HuGu ARons 
I l er is refer 1 ( I Not I 
\ I 
- AN URGENT APPEAI 
RURAL HOUSING AND THI LANDOWNERS PRIVAT ENTERPRISI lo tHe Eptiror o COUNTRY LIFE 
AND THI STATI SIR It n t k vledge that Mr. H y Canneli, w s i 
ic | ( I I x tamuliar n with t eries at Swanley anc 


I i PM in | | t him his most unfortunate posit 
t < Both Mr. and Mrs. Cannel ghty vears of age, and the latter has beer nfinec 
' , P a bed for the past three vear Sn d are the circumstances that thew are 
lin fa nd é I Lat vine 1 th in receipt of the Old Age Per n, which at present is all they have to depend 
‘ ‘ I ! t tt I It por ind I understand thers no hope of their ever receiving anything fror 
W I t ule of the business, which is now in the market. Mr. Cannell v ll probat 
I ipplicant for the per t the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institut 
l t election will t ke pla til Jar rv next d any m wi 
1 x ra l to re e their immediate i ld therefore be doubjly ptabl 
( I ! very pleased t t tribut ‘ v may reé 
1 \ l | t hect } } — 


n the nat t GOLD-FISH WITH FUNGUS 
‘ I Ep ( RY Liri 


s See mn COUNTRY Lire, Ma jt bout gold-hish being cured of fung 
I x d 1 ’ i 1 ‘ irds in diameter 
1} \ \ ror i W I i \ i I 
irgest f ihout seven inches ng, and fat iS a dy must round it I 
i i I I nd <¢ S I \ ! 
t \ I giv sna ve al n yaa 
" e fishmonger’ I 1 ‘ l bt 
ind | ind a PR I wa i i i 
O \ n met ited ira I dot I i 
) ( I P the Per 2 \ 7 
! d E. A. Woo1 
I ull ippe I ‘ ita 
sa xpos sun iva ) 
! | ld { pa i l I Ww it i ved \ r some 
e every day ir ul \ We hav é ird n ited i 
iffin bei l t i 
i i ib | I \ i tairl ror 
! ( l fl ~ | ition 1) 
l idcrum ilwa bake em giving t I 
I \ ‘ ‘ guy The 
rt 1 \ 
iT tee > al 1 
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t 
> 
. 
PIGEONS \T M 
" l 
ROCHESTER , 
is \ 
To rue Epiror s 
Sir,—lI t g t ene 
I " 
S P tograph ght 
. \ some < V I Wa I a 
] r ‘ 
I ~ justra 2 1 ‘ l 
¢ tness 
rn witne d ul Ss I 
' rke ah ] 
, s L parr il AC W i 
b] ¢ te 
ners ay>* . ntails s 
r English pul 
pl d s it was take i I i 
. d s ago at Rochest t 
« t hha 
? is 
ers I g | b Z x Vel 
= ip g t ast] i ln 
Sse\ il indreds \ 1 wea r, W 
m > thes show 1 b 
my : 
be i their mea t 1 ! 
vel i] shvness readily Lhauling ab 
j ndi 
ind pecked India Xty pots a 
har s he 
,our hands, 1 Phen, when 
| he ests , 
S$ make tnell ' ea a, ba t 
umerous Ks { - 
ies f the f t Crab 





eee toma ot tk IN THE GROUNDS OF ROCHESTER CASTLI 





umd rear count “ ag , 
s progeny. Here they pursue their domestic avocations regardless France, as iu ‘ l " | ind \ 1 
ntinual passing to and tro of interested peopk wh com comes ov nee a week to St. Marv the chic ml) to foi oon | 
ure cing and prying, sometimes into their very nests, to see names and inser p el slanders hav l " . er eir boats Durit \ 
a t carved in the wonderful old stonework As I stood on the ld ground catch” is kept in a carb,” or st ON, W placed in | 
It of the castle, the happy, « ntented “ coocooing”’ of the pigeons made me crabs are sent t kn ind ELEANO SHIFFENEI 
wh l1 as though I was in a huge wood where hundreds of these birds were nesting 
uld the trees, and not as though I was in the middle of a tow B.W 
wee AN UNUSUAI PET 
- ad fo THE EDITOR oO} CounrrRy Liri 
4 HOUSE-LEEK SUPERSTITION 
btfu Sut I } rap I \ 1 | 
sabi lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ It wr sey i rter m i i] \ —- 
— Ss \ friend of m s seriously unhappy because ber house-leek is blossoming 
™ iid to be a sign of death in the household. Will any of your correspondents 
give the var S superstitions attached to this uncanny plant, and also 
! st ks have blossomed without ill results Untortunately 
i there w 1 DEVON 
A PLAGUE OF SLUGS.” 
os Se fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lit 
ae S | ips my experience in dealing with a plague of slugs may be useful 
‘tion spondent When I came here in the autumn I I found the 
fined idly infested with slugs from the largest to the most minute Needless 
na I found it well-nigh impossible to grow flowers from seeds sown in 
pen pen, and that the damage to vegetables, etc., was almost heartbreaking 
ame Three years ago I had occasion to make certain alterations, and among them I 
sably made a circular water tank with a good deal of stone paving round it rhis 
. d down as rubble and filled in with sea-sand It occurred to me is | 
da this sea-sand left unused) to dig it into the borders, hoping that the 
able mained with it might prove unacceptable to the slugs. The result 
: lv satisfactory Where the sand has been used there are now no 
ee 1 time my garden, I feel sure, will be practically free of them 
, S rY T. M. Price, Tintinhull, Martock, S.O., Somerset WHEN THI WILD IS TAMED 
SHELL-FISH IN THE SCILLIES Ever since I have had it I have found it flectionate and obs 
; Phe se {day I had it I Jet it off the i indever e then it} ved 
fo tHe Epiror or Country Lir1 ; Sages “ : 
ngus run ab ‘ if me al t t | | t| 
sates s I see in the sue of your paper of June 28t im a int of ell-fishir phot . ‘ BC I 
The S I sam irried on to a large extent in the Scilly Isles; in fact 
Is nd t early flower and potato growing form the three chief industries 
fron nds by w the inbabitants gain their livelihood Che pots are first THRE! SCOR! YEARS AND TEN 
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I ind I but it Is 
goe n t ommot! 
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made | brooms grow 
f Gover larger pines 
as the saying than birches 
Now The growths are 
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I ind d consid I I s \ sect closel t 
CUCKOO'S to the black currant mite ind badly infected tree easily noticed by tl 
( IN A branchlets being covered wit rt, stunted growths Eventually tr 
OUSEL'S iffected is killed if steps are not taken, by spraying during April and May, 1 
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